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MR. GLADSTONE AND MALTA. 


‘¢ Tf the blind lead the blind... .” 


Tue fiat of Mr. Gladstone has gone forth. He has said, ‘“‘ With 
regard to the case of Malta. . . . a certain embassy of Sir Lintorn 
Simmons to Rome... . topics of the utmost importance, and 
which will demand a vigilant observation and watchfulness in the 
future . . . . in the coming session, in all likelihood, they will call 
for a good deal of attention, and may give rise to free utterance 
of important judgments in the House of Commons.” 

Mr. Gladstone thus takes the lead among statesmen of the first 
rank in making definite and detailed reference to this Maltese ques- 
tion; he has seen fit in public to invest it with the dangerous 
environments of polemical religion ; he has seen fit in public to use 
Malta as a stalking-horse in his pet policy of Home Rule, and also 
in his future necessity, the disestablishment of the Church. All 
this Mr. Gladstone has accomplished in a set speech made toa 
gathering of Wesleyans, and conspicuous, so far as Malta is con- 
cerned, for a string of statements diametrically opposed to fact, 
and a congeries of arguments based on fictions, and, in addition, 
logically destructive of one another. 

It may save the valuable time of Parliament if I substantiate 
briefly in the National Review these serious charges, which I do 
not scruple to make public in the interests of Imperial policy, and 
also in the interests of Malta, a province of the British Empire, 
the peace and progress of which I have specially at heart, since I 
learned to know its people and its affairs when there in 1887-88. 

Mr. Gladstone’s strange misstatements, I must premise, are in 
keeping with others he recently made when the cession of Heli- 
goland was before Parliament. On-that occasion, in an elaborate 
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speech, and again in a personal explanation, he categorically denied 
the words and ignored the recorded acts of his own Cabinet. He 
asscited with vehemence that the sanction of Parliament was not 
necessary for the cession of territory, and that in the case of a 
proposed cession of the Gambia, when he was Prime Minister in 
1870, it had been decided that Parliamentary sanction was not 
necessary. Yet, in the records of that transaction in 1870, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the British ambassador at Paris, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Colonial Office, the Foreign Office, 
and the law advisers of the Crown in Mr. Gladstone’s Admini- 
stration, not only asserted but acted throughout on the assertion 
that Parliamentary sanction was absolutely indispensable. 

It is little wonder that the Times, in its leading article, review- 
ing the past Session, should have written, ‘‘ Among the Opposition 
Mr. Gladstone’s energy of rhetoric and sophistical subtlety render 
him formidable in debate, despite the burden of more than eighty 
years, but the substance of his speeches is rapidly degenerating, 
and a habit of reckless and inaccurate statements has gained 
injurious hold upon him.” 

But the Times had not then before it this yet more flagrant case 
of Malta. I feel reluctantly compelled to put this case before the 
public, as I happen to know all the details, in the interests of 
Malta, and also in the interests of right public action and correct 
Imperial policy. 

Mr. Gladstone’s elaborate speech to the Wesleyans on the 
subject of Malta fairly bristles with “ inaccurate statements.” The 
fundamental propositions he sets out in elaborate detail are 
either absolutely at variance with the facts of the case or hopelessly 
fallacious in logic. 

There are several minor misstatements. Mr. Gladstone at the 
outset declared, amid the cheers of his audience, an embassy to 
Rome to be “a great novelty in British history.” Not only does 
every schoolboy know that all through British history diplomatic 
missions have frequently gone to Rome, but he himself, in this 
same speech, reminds us that even in recent years, under Lord 
Palmerston, ‘a diplomatist who belonged to the family of the 
Seymours,” Lord Odo Russell and Sir George Errington under 
Mr. Gladstone, and under Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Norfolk, 
have practically represented the British Power at the Vatican. 

Accuracy is a first element in criticism. Mr. Gladstone stated, 
*‘ Sir Lintorn Simmons, the Governor of Malta, while the Governor 
of Malta, has been appointed Envoy-Extraordinary to the Court of 
Rome.” As a matter of fact, Sir Lintorn Simmons ceased to be 
Governor of Malta in August 1888, and was gazetted “‘ Envoy- 
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Extraordinary to his Holiness the Pope,” on 23rd October 1889. 
Thus whatever virtue, or the opposite, there may be in the words 
** while Governor of Malta,” is entirely dissipated by the fact that 
the statement is not true. 

In that passage of his speech, Mr. Gladstone adds: ‘‘ But there 
is no Court of Rome. . . . Pope Pius IX. down to 1870 was as 
much a sovereign in the eye of the law as any ruler in Europe: 
but the Pope at the present moment is not a sovereign at all.” A 
natural rejoinder would be the queries, To what sovereign does 
the Pope owe political allegiance ? and To whom did Sir George 
Errington apply when he was sent by Mr. Gladstone “‘ to receive 
and convey information”? However, these queries are needless, 
because a little later on in this speech the whole argument of Mr. 


-Gladstone falls to pieces, unless you concede very great authority 


and even sovereign powers to the Pope. 

Such minor inaccuracies pale their ineffectual fires immediately 
we face one that is truly inexplicable. Mr. Gladstone vigorously, 
and at great length, denounces what he terms ‘“‘ the proposed sub- 
stitution of the English for the Italian language in Malta.” This 
argument is palpably spurious from beginning to end. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the notable Wesleyan speech, went as wrong as it was 
possible for man to go. The Times reports him as follows :— 

Now one of the points (topics of the utmost importance) is this. There appears to 
be a purpose, promoted by British Authority in Malta, for something like the disesta- 
blishment of the Italian language. There seems to be a desire... . to a great 
extent to substitute the British for the Italian language. Well, I am opposed to any 
such substitution. (Hear, hear.) I think—and my mind goes back to the case of 
Wales—that there is nothing in the world that the Welsh would so vividly resent as 
any officious attempt to change the language of their country. And, gentlemen, they 
are perfectly right. The union between a nation and its language, the union between 
even a small country like Wales and its language, is a close and an affectionate union ; 
it is bound up with all its traditions ; and when we went into Malta we engaged to 
respect their traditions, and no attempt, no policy, I do not care when it began—I 
believe it began in some former time—but we have evidence before us now which 
induces me to say that, in my opinion, the Maltese have been sacredly promised the 
preservation of their language,” &c. &c. 


Mr. Gladstone, in this remarkable passage, first of all assumes 
that the Italian language is the national language of the Maltese, 
and then calmly informs us that he is opposed to the substitution 
of English for Italian in Malta. 

Gladstonians will hardly believe that Italian is not the national 
language of the Maltese; and that not very many years ago 
Mr. Gladstone’s own Government vigorously endeavoured to sub- 
stitute English for Italian in Malta. Yet such are the actual 
facts ; such the pitiable forgetfulness or ignorance of the would-be 
leader of the Liberal Party. I will, as in duty bound, give chapter 
and verse for so grave an accusation. 
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Mr. Gladstone may possibly recall to mind one of the leading 
grievances in the Ionian Islands. M. Mustodixi wrote, in 1840: 
‘‘ The citizen sees himself dragged before a tribunal, accused, de- 
fended, his property condemned, himself condemned in his liberty 
and his life, in a language of which he is ignorant.” In iden- 
tical terms do the Maltese complain. In both cases, the language 
of the Law courts is Italian. Mr. Gladstone will remember that 
the native tongue of the citizen of the Ionian States was Greek. 
Mr. Gladstone seems not to know that the native tongue of the 
citizen of Malta is Maltese. 

When I was in Malta in 1888, it was my duty, as Commissioner 
for arranging the new Constitution, to satisfy myself on many 
points; and, according to the best evidence I could collect on this 
question of language, it seemed that, in round numbers, perhaps 
20 per cent. of the residents could speak Italian and 30 per cent. 
English, many of these speaking both languages, while something 
like 60 per cent. could speak only Maltese. The actual figures of 
last census fully bear out this estimate. 

It may be worth while to remind ourselves as to what this 
Maltese language is. It has nothing whatever to do with Italian, 
except that it has borrowed from that language many words, or 
rather appears to have done so, as these words were introduced in 
the time of the Roman, the Spanish, and the Sicilian domination. 
But the language itself, based on the original Phenician, is now 
distinctly Arabic in character, a result of two centuries of Arab 
rule 800 years ago. A knowledge of Maltese carries a trader with 
ease through all the marts of the Southern Mediterranean, from 
Morocco to Syria; he understands and is understood throughout 
the Levant. Maltese has, however, never been a written lan- 
guage, and it has consequently altered much, according to the 
circumstances of the Island, but it is quite as distinct and 
different from Italian as it is from English. 

Italian was the lingua franca of the Knights of St. John, and it 
soon superseded Latin as the written language of Malta during 
their domination from 1580 to 1798. The English coming into 
power, finally, about 1810, adopted the written language which 
they found in Malta, placing English alongside of it in official 
documents. English then grew rapidly in favour as the official 
language. 

Mr. Gladstone, therefore, {is distinctly and ludicrously wrong 
~in supposing that Italian is to the Maltese what Welsh is to the 
Welshman. 

And now, as to the substitution of English for Italian. Fifty 
years ago, on the advice of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the 
attempt was made to substitute Italian for English, which was 
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then actually the official language. This fact ought to have 
been known to Mr. Gladstone, as he was at that period actually in 
office in the Colonial Department. Experience proved, however, 
that very little practical effect came of this official change. Twenty 
years ago the Maltese themselves seemed to wish to learn Eng- 
lish. In 1878, Sir P. (then Mr.) Keenan was commissioned to 
report on Public Education in Malta. In that year the Archbishop 
of Malta, Monsignor Scicluna, wrote an important letter to the 
Commissioner, in which occurred the sentences— 


No project could be more beneficial than a more extensive teaching of the English 
language, which, by rendering its use as general as possible, conduces to create a 
permanent good feeling between us and the invincible nation whose subjects we are 
proud to be, and whose language we are ready to adopt. . . . We ourselves have made 
a rule obligatory on all aspirants to the ecclesiastical office to attend the English 
class, and to pass an examination in it before they are promoted to Holy Orders. 


Later in the same year Sir Adrian Dinghi, the most renowned 
of Maltese, wrote also to the Education Commissioner— 


It must not be overlooked that both these languages (the English and the Italian) 
are practically, for a vast majority of the population, as much foreign tongues as the 
Arabic or the Greek in England or Italy. . . . They have to learn a foreign language ; 
and it is through that language that they must receive further instruction. 


The general result is perhaps best given in a letter which a 
Maltese literary authority addressed to the Riforma, in Rome, in 
August 1890 :— 


Iread in the Riforma of the 6th inst. that Mr. Gladstone, at a Wesleyan banquet 
pronounced energetically against the substitution inthe schools of Malta of the English 
language for the Italian. Permit me to call attention to the fact that the substitution 
of the English language for the Italian, which dates from 1880, is due to Mr. Gladstone 
and the Liberals of the Cobden Club. It is no,longer an attempt ; it is an accomplished 
fact. The Conservative party, by the Simmons Mission, has only crowned the work 
of Gladstone ; it appeals to the Vatican, that is, to secure for the English language in 
the seminaries of the bishopric that supremacy which it has had since 1880 in the 
Government schools. If the Vatican lends itself with docility to the demands of the 
Conservatives, Mr. Gladstone ought to be as grateful as the Marquis of Salisbury. It 
is only the Maltese who have a right to complain of the Vatican, as they complain of 
Gladstone and Salisbury. 

Believe me, &c., 
Doctor Ernesto MaNnaRa, 
Director of the ‘* Movimento” of Malta. 


It is not to be forgotten that when Mr. Savona was Director of 
Education in Malta, measures were taken to “ facilitate the study 
and diffusion of the English language. In the Maltese ‘‘ Liberal ” 
newspaper, Public Opinion, it was written not long ago— 

In our opinion, and in the opinion of all sensible men, the proposal to go back to 
1875, to deprive the rising generation of the facilities provided for the study and 


diffusion of the English language in the public schools, is most preposterous and most 
detrimental to the true interests of the people of these islands. 


Mr. Gladstone tells the Wesleyans, and would presumably tell 
Parliament, that he is opposed to the substitution of English for 
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Italian in Malta because he will not divorce a nation from its native 
tongue. Mr. Gladstone was in office about the time that Italian 
was substituted for English as the official language in Malta fifty 
years ago. He was Prime Minister when English was, so to 
speak, substituted for Italian in the public schools in Malta ten 
years ago. And now he accuses Lord Salisbury of breaking a 
‘sacred promise to preserve to the Maltese their native language,”’ 
because Lord Salisbury agrees to the Vatican advising that 
English shall be the medium of instruction on given subjects 
in the seminary for the education of Catholic priests in Malta. 
This is the strange tale Mr. Gladstone asks educated and logical 
Wesleyans to believe; and they cheer when he tells them that he 
is opposed to substituting English for Italian in Malta. 

Mr. Gladstone will scarcely care to repeat in the House of 
Commons this argument, of which he made so much while 
addressing his disinterested appeal to Welsh-speaking Noncon- 
formists. 

In regard to this language difficulty in Malta itself, it may be 
remarked that the Maltese are in need of a written language, of 
one that has a literature which can be made the medium of in- 
. 8truction, and which is of use to them in their trade and employ- 
ment away from Malta. Two such languages are unnecessary. 
English, by the power of its superior usefulness for all these 
purposes, is bound ultimately to force its way into favour. 
Personally, I should wish to see Maltese, an interesting and useful 
language, make its way also as a written tongue, and one quite 
adaptable as a medium for elementary instruction. Much honour, 
however, is due to the pacific settlement of such questions, when 
men in the high position of Mr. Gladstone inveigh against the use 
of English in Malta on the extremely ridiculous and purely visionary 
assumption that Italian is, or ever has been, the native tongue of 
the Maltese. 

Mr. Gladstone transfers his attention to the far graver question 
of marriages. His statements are equally remarkable. He calls 
attention to the 
.... astonishing point .... to marriages to be contracted with persons who have nothing 
whatever to do with the law of Rome or the See of Rome. . . . The Pope declares 
certain things in an official and authoritative capacity. And one of these things is that 
persons professing any other religion .... may virtually celebrate their marriage 
without the necessity of going through the form established by the Council of Trent. 
. . « . So that, gentlemen, your title to a valid marriage in Malta would depend upon 
this declaration of the Pope that you were authorized to do it. That is an entire and 
absolute novelty in the history of England .... the validity of these marriages is to be 
held as a title and mandate from the Pope himself. 

This Mr. Gladstone subsequently declares to be “‘ the concession 
(to the Pope) of a right to govern in purely British concerns.” 
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I will deal first with Mr. Gladstone’s logic, and lastly with his 
facts. 


In regard to logic, it is difficult to conceive a more perfect involu- 
tion of ideas. The Pope is ‘ not a sovereign at all,” “ he is in- 
capable of making any valid requests to other Powers,”’ but he has 
declared certain things “‘in an authoritative capacity,” and among 
them one concerning the marriages of non-Catholics in Malta, a 
thing that has never been done in England; so that if Protestants 
enter upon matrimony in Malta, the validity of their marriage is 
made, by the machinations of Lord Salisbury, to depend ‘‘ on a 
title and mandate from the Pope himself,” who has no sovereign 
powers, and to whom it is impossible or useless to send an embassy, 
because he has no temporal authority whatever. In Euclid, such 
an argument would be followed by the significant letters Q. E. A. 

Mr. Gladstone follows up this strange argument yet further. 
He distinctly states there is positively ‘no danger to religious 
liberty in a point the most vital and tender of all, that is to say, 
the legitimacy and validity of marriages.” He adds, ‘“‘I feel the 
utmost confidence that the public notice drawn to this subject 
within the last three or four weeks is amply sufficient to secure you 
against any legislation under any engagement to the Pope or any- 
one else that would interfere with the validity of any marriage... 
the actual danger has passed away.” ' 

In these arguments each statement appears to be precisely 
balanced and contradicted by some other, until the brain is fairly 
bewildered as to what, if any, is the meaning. It is, therefore, 
useful to look at the facts of the case. 

In the first place, what has the Simmons Mission actually done 
in the matter ; in the second, what are the conditions of Protestant 
marriages in Malta. 

Sir Lintorn Simmons’s letter of instructions runs as follows:— 

Questions have arisen affecting the internal government of the Island of Malta, in 
respect of which it is necessary to enter into communication with the highest eccle- 


siastical authorities in Rome . . . . a full understanding should be established between 
the secular authorities and the heads of the Church— 


the subjects referred to being— 


Appointment of bishops. 

Marriages. 

Knowledge of English on the part of the clergy. 
- Immigration of foreign ecclesiastics. 
Maintenance of ecclesiastical buildings. 

. Burials inside country churches. 


ook 


Marriages are, therefore, but one point in six. And what has been 
the result of the negotiations on this one point? Cardinal Ram- 
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polla informs Sir Lintorn Simmons that the Pope makes the 
following official declarations :— 

1. That marriages celebrated in Malta by those who profess the 
Catholic religion, whether both or one, are not and shall 
not be valid if they are not celebrated according to the form 
established by the Council of Trent. 

2. That persons professing any other religion may validly cele- 
brate the marriage without the necessity of going through 
those forms. 

8. Legislation to this effect will not meet with any opposition on 
the part of the Holy See. 

So far, then, as marriages are concerned, does the Pope assert or 
exercise political supremacy or jurisdiction within that portion of 
Her Majesty’s realms known as Malta? If, as Mr. Gladstone 
asserts, the Pope has no sovereign power whatever, then cedit 
questio. But the third declaration of the Pope is based on the 
assumption that some authority has the right to legislate in these 
matters apart from the Pope. In other words, the Pope does not 
even claim jurisdiction ; but we infer the Vatican is of opinion it 
could if it would oppose such legislation. The facts are that the 
legislation alluded to is sanctioned by a Legislature composed of the 
British Crown and certain nominated and elected representatives 
in Malta. It so happens that all these twenty representatives are 
Roman Catholics, the whole community being practically Roman 
Catholic. It is well worthy of note that this essentially Catholic 
Legislative Council is asked to pass an ordinance legalizing Protes- 
tant marriages in Malta. It was only common sense to endeavour 
in such legislation to obtain, if possible, the concurrence of the 
Vatican, as the matter was one essentially affecting the religious 
conscience. In short, as Lord Salisbury distinctly stated “‘ it was 
necessary to enter into communication with the highest ecclesias- 
tical authorities in Rome.” Thus it all comes to this, that ina 
purely ecclesiastical matter Government decided to consult with 
and win the approval of the spiritual head of that particular 
church, who has, as Mr. Gladstone points out, no temporal power 
whatever. 

But then Mr. Gladstone also says, “‘ Your title to a valid mar- 
riage in Malta would depend upon the declaration of the Pope.” 
The real fact is that the actual proposal is purely and simply for 
a Secular Legislature, composed of the Crown and certain officials 
and elected representatives in Malta, to pass a secular Act to 
remove all doubts as to the validity of certain marriages. In 1865 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in an Administration of 
which Mr. Gladstone was a prominent member, determined that 
legislation was necessary, and that ‘doubts should be removed 
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and validity given to marriages contracted with formalities which 
the parties themselves believed to be binding.” Some authorities, 
and amongst them the learned Bishop of Gibraltar, do, it is under- 
stood, deny that these doubts have any real foundation. On the 
other hand, numerous legal authorities maintain that the doubts 
are substantial. Hitherto marriages between non-Catholics in 
Malta are solemnized on licence from the Governor, who only 
signs the licence on the production of an affidavit that no known 
impediment exists. It is reported there is only one case of refusal, 
as there is seldom any primd facie case for the Governor to go behind 
the affidavit. The Code Rohan, and the Malta Ordinance 5 of 1867, 
deal with various matrimonial subjects, but the best legal authorities 
add, that while marriages between non-Catholics have “ received a 
degree of recognition which constituted a consuetudo obligatoria,” 
marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics are only legal if 
celebrated in accordance with the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
In the first case, we have applied the general principle that where 
Canon Law is silent Roman Civil Law is valid, which admits of 
such ‘‘ customary” marriages. But all seem agreed that in the 
second case the decrees of the Council of Trent must be carried 
into effect, and this principle appears to have been invariably 
acted upon in Malta. This some complain of as imposing on 
Protestant subjects of the Queen the Canon Law of the Pope, an 
observance no longer obtaining even in Catholic countries. But 
the more they complain, the more the reason for an ordinance 
which shall, once for all, in these matters substitute Malta Statute 
Law for Canon Law. 

Such action is in accordance with the course of legislation in 
Malta. The Ecclesiastical ‘‘ Civil”? Court and the bishop’s prison 
have been suppressed. The Mortmain Act makes it impossible 
for the Church to acquire property without a special Act. The 
aim of the projected ordinance is merely to remove doubts as to 
marriages in accordance with the general principles of the Imperial 
Colonial Marriages Act of 1865. 

It is an ordinance of immediate practical value, as it will 
prevent persons declaring their marriages null and void, and will 
at all events put matters on an indisputable footing for the 
future, substituting Statute authority for consuetudo obligatoria or 
Canon Law. 

Mr. Gladstone, with his insight of political genius, weaves 
through his whole appeal to the Wesleyans an ingenious “no 
Popery” thread. He raises the cry, covertly and adroitly, that 
the Protestant ascendency is in danger, that the Pope’s temporal 
authority is to be recognized within the frontiers of the British 
Empire. This is the point he will endeavour to press home, and 
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he adds, for the sake of his Parnellite allies, a very strange argu- 
ment, purporting to explain why Lord Salisbury has acted as he 
has done. But, as we shall see, neither in logic nor in fact is 
Mr. Gladstone’s position tenable. 

In addition to allowing a Pope (“‘ who has no temporal authority 
whatever”) to extend his temporal authority within the Queen’s 
realms in the matter of marriage, Lord Salisbury is guilty of 
other and further action. The Pope is to take the advice of the 
British Government in appointing new bishops in Malta. On this 
Mr. Gladstone founds a remarkable homily. 

I should think we have at least a hundred of them, if we go through the Queen’s 
dominions. Are we to become responsible for the choice of those hundred bishops? .... 
It looks as if the matter is intended to spread a great deal further, and I will come to 
what I believe to be the key to the whole mischief . . . . what is this embassy to the 
Pope .... Heligoland is set off against Africa .... there is a parallel in that 
exchange. . . . There is another interchange, of which I get a glimpse in these papers, 
between Malta and Ireland. The Pope was induced, eighteen months ago, to fulminate 
what is called a rescript against the Nationalists of Ireland . . . . at very great cost, 
damage, and detriment to himself . . . . that was a great step on the part of the Pope. 
Did it not demand a return? . ... The return is by sending somebody whom you 
call an Envoy-Extraordinary to the Pope. You go as near as you can to a declaration 
that the Pope is atemporal Prince. . . . That appears to me to be the nature of this 
transaction. . . . It has not pleased the Maltese clergy. . . . It has not pleased the 
Maltese people. . . . Has it pleased the people of Ireland? . ... They feel that 
Ireland is being given up as against Malta for the purpose of giving the Court of 
Rome an equivalent for the favour they did Her Majesty’s Ministers eighteen months 
ago. . . . It is‘a transaction between Her Majesty’s Government and the Pope . 


entered into without consulting the inclinations and interests of all the rest of 
mankind. 


What are the facts ? 

1. A fully-empowered envoy is sent to communicate with the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities in Rome in regard to. 
matters of the Church in Malta. 

2. The British Government is granted a new voice in the 
nomination of Roman Catholic bishops. 

3. Purely Protestant marriages are to be recognized as valid 
in an essentially Roman Catholic country. 

4. The Roman Catholic priesthood in Malta is to have full 
opportunities for improving itself in the knowledge of the 
English language and constitution. 

5. Immigration of foreign ecclesiastics into Malta is regulated 
by a claim that, wherever possible, preferment shall be 
given to Maltese citizens. 

6. The Vatican is to uphold the local authorities in the sani- 
tary matter of burials inside churches, and in the local 
matter of the maintenance of churches. 


These are the results which Mr. Gladstone would have us 
believe are ‘‘ concessions to the Pope of aright to govern in purely 
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British concerns.” In brief, the Vatican makes five wise and dis- 
tinct concessions to the British Government in ecclesiastical 
matters in Malta. To discuss and define these the British Govern- 
ment sends an envoy to the highest ecclesiastical authorities of 
the Church which is the National Church of Malta. 

Mr. Gladstone entirely ignores the fact that in these several 
points are evidences of the expansion of the British Imperial idea 
in Malta. The clever Maltese newspaper, Public Opinion, tells us 
that the object of this mission was “‘ to render the clergy of Malta 
subject to the direct and immediate influence of the British 
Government.” Mr. Gladstone boldly states that this mission will 
not please the Maltese clergy. But he omits to quote the second 
paragraph of Sir Lintorn Simmons’s final communiqué to Cardinal 
Rampolla, which runs as follows :— 


2. With regard to the request of the undersigned that the persons to be promoted to 
the episcopate should be of Maltese nationality, Her Majesty’s Government, while 
acknowledging the right of the Holy Father to nominate to such episcopate others 
than those of Maltese nationality, accepts with satisfaction the assurance that the 
Holy See will never appoint as pastor of either of the dioceses of Malta or Gozo an 
ecclesiastic who is not acceptable to the people confided to his charge. 


Mr. Gladstone’s logic is noteworthy. He says that the Vatican 
makes these concessions in payment for the ‘‘ fulmination of what 
is called a rescript,’” which the Pope was ‘ induced” to ful- 
minate. It is perhaps hardly necessary here to appeal to history, 
for Mr. Gladstone will not and cannot deny that the Errington 
intrigues were instituted and carried on with the view of securing 
the support of the Irish Catholic Episcopate for the ‘‘ coercion ” 
administration of Mr. Gladstone in Ireland; and that the price 
deliberately suggested to the Vatican was (1) the renewal of diplo- 
matic relations, and (2) a completely equipped Catholic University 
for Ireland. These were undeniably the terms of Mr. Gladstone’s 
attempted bargain with the Pope, even though the negotiations 
were carried on by the backstairs method of an envoy who was 
not an envoy, but merely a gentleman ‘‘ empowered to give and 
receive information.” No doubt certain inchoate prickings of 
conscience have stimulated Mr. Gladstone to make his foolishly 
illogical charge against Lord Salisbury. Mr. Gladstone did offer 
for the consideration of the Vatican a definite price for a definite 
concession. Mr. Gladstone is mightily vexed that the Pope should 
have “‘ fulminated,” while Lord Salisbury was in power, the very 
rescript he so anxiously endeavoured to obtain during his own 
tenure of office. He had offered the Pope a price; the Pope 
declined to accept it. He cannot do otherwise than conceive that 
Lord Salisbury would also offer to purchase the aid of the head of 
the Catholic Church by a price, although offered eighteen months 
after the supposed boon was granted. But when this supposed 
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price is examined it is found to consist only of more concessions, 
more gifts from the Pope, every one of which tends to enhance 
the British and lessen all other influences in Malta. 

Mr. Gladstone knew his audience; but Roman Catholics will 
not be slow to feel aggrieved at the studied insults levelled at the 
Pope by Mr. Gladstone in this remarkable speech. 

*‘The Pope is a worthy gentleman,” but Mr. Gladstone would 
deny him all authority within the British Empire, even in matters 
ecclesiastical. And what can be said of the disgraceful charge 
that the Pope was ‘‘ induced to fulminate a rescript against Ire- 
land, to do his utmost to prop up a falling cause at great cost 
to his own influence, at very great cost, damage, and detri- 
ment to himself,’”’ in the hope of an adequate ‘‘ return,” to wit, 
the sending of an Envoy-Extraordinary to the Pope, which was 
doing all that was possible towards recognizing his rank as a 
temporal prince. Catholics know well that the Pope’s rescript 
was the result of the Pope’s avowed desire to acquire full know- 
ledge of the truth of affairs in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone deliberately 
acuses the Pope of an attempt to interfere in the Party politics 
of the United Kingdom, for which interference the Pope was to 
receive a “return” in the shape of the Simmons Mission. Such 
a view of the Pope’s action or intention simply invites the criti- 
cism, Honi soit qui mal y pense. 

The Monde, in August, wrote that, to flatter the Wesleyans and 
to make capital against the Government, Mr. Gladstone spoke of 
the Pope and the Vatican in a tone which reminded one more of 
his youthful blunders than of the wisdom of the Grand Old Man. 
His attack was imprudent and clumsy. The Univers also spoke 
of his speech as strange and deplorable. Two minor points still 
remain to be noticed. Mr. Gladstone states that ‘‘ the Maltese clergy 
are unjustly, I believe, accused right and left of ignorance and 
incompetence.” As stated previously in Parliament, the Vatican, 
having had statements placed before them, founded on the report 
of the Director of Education in Malta, expressed the opinion that 
measures must be taken to improve their education. Then, too, 
a careful perusal of the despatch of Sir Lintorn Simmons of the 
23rd December merely indicates that they were ignorant of the 
English language and constitution. The passage runs: “In 
discussing the subject of the education in the English language 
of those who will officiate as clergy in Malta, and of their instruc- 
tion as to the condition under which the island is governed, I 
informed Cardinal Rampolla generally of the sadly ignorant state 
of the priesthood of the island.” In my visit to the island, I had 
occasion to speak with nearly every parish priest. Few of them 
knew English, but I should say they were distinctly better 
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educated and informed than the average curé in Southern Europe. 
After all, it is merely a question of instructing them in English and 
in the principles of English constitutional government. 

A second minor point is that of the payment of the charges for 
the Mission; Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said— 

Within the (Malta) Treasury there was a sum deposited of £1,000 annually. This, 
I have no doubt, was for a special purpose. Out of that £1,000, not by a liberal appeal 
to the British House of Commons, not by a liberal appeal to the legislative body in 
Malta, but by the discretion of the House of Commons, that money—taken from the- 


pocket of the British tax-payer—has been subscribed. That seems to me to be a very 
strange, a very unconstitutional, a very un-English proceeding. 


This strong language Mr. Gladstone glibly applies in absolute 
ignorance. He ignores three points :— 


1. The mission was undertaken purely in the interests of Malta. 

2. By its constitution Malta, and not the British tax-payer, pro- 
vides a fixed Civil List, in which is placed a sum of £1,000 
for Civil contingencies. 

8. Previous missions in relation to —_ Maltese affairs have. 

always been paid for by the Maltese ; for instance, 
i. The Keenan and Rowsell in 1878. 
ii. M. Decesery to Australia in 1881. 
iii. The Governor and Chief Secretary to England in 1885. 
iv. Sir George Bowen and myself to Malta in 1887. 

This mission was distinctly a Civil contingency, solely connected 
with Maltese affairs. It could be, and as a matter of fact has 
been, discussed in the House of Commons under the Colonial 
Office vote. But to say that it is, ‘‘ by the discretion of the House 
of Commons, money taken from the British tax-payer ” is to make 
a statement absolutely at variance with fact. 

This Malta difficulty will pass away. But unnecessary trouble 
and bad blood is engendered when leading statesmen vehemently 
argue in absolute ignorance of the facts of the case. 

The danger of such irresponsible actions is the greater when we 
remember what I am confident my Maltese friends will not deny, 
that many of the Maltese political leaders are at once excitable 
and timid in temperament. There are strong Catholics among 
them, but many will be influenced by Mr. Gladstone’s depreciatory 
allusions to the Pope. They will, however, notice the fallacies 
of Mr. Gladstone’s arguments. Hither the Pope enjoys tem- 
poral power, or he does not. There might be serious danger 
to the Protestant ascendency only, if he does enjoy this power ; 
and Mr. Gladstone roundly asserts that the people of England 
believe this, and that the mission has resulted ‘in concessions to. 
the Pope of a right to govern in purely British concerns.” But 
in this case the results of the mission are, in fact, in six different. 
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directions curtailments of any such power, even if it existed. 
Again, on this plea, the formal mission was a necessity. But on 
the other plea, that the Pope has no such power, a plea also 
advanced by Mr. Gladstone, the whole discussion is useless, unne- 
essary, and injurious. 

In conclusion, it is well to draw a general lesson. Mr. Glad- 
stone, hotly competing for the office of Prime Minister of this 
Empire, has recently shown— 

(2) That he will not hold himself responsible for the action of 
his Foreign and Colonial Secretaries ; and will act, ignoring their 
opinions as well as those of the Law Officers of the Crown. 

(8) That he is absolutely ignorant of the laws, language, &c., 
of one of our most important Dependencies, and would auto- 
cratically base on this ignorance his policy in regard to that 


dependency. 


(y) That he ignores altogether the main gist and result of this 
Malta Mission, which is the automatic and natural expansion of 
ithe British Imperial influence and spirit in Malta. 

Reasonable Liberals are asking whether, when he can be so 
palpably wrong in these official matters, when he can so abso- 
lutely and categorically ignore and deny the acts of his former 
Administrations, Mr. Gladstone is a statesman who can be trusted 
to guide aright the destinies of his Party or his country in the 
future. 
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Ar this moment the press and the public all over the civilized 
world are shocked and moved to painful sympathy with the de- 
struction by fire of Salonica and its beautiful mosque, and of a 
portion of the glorious pile of the Alhambra. No words seem to 
be affecting or eloquent enough to lament the loss to history, to 
art, and to humanity, caused by such conflagrations as those which 
have now swept away the churches, archives, and houses of 
Salonica, and the court and hall of Granada, and in other times 
destroyed the irreparable treasures of Alexandria, of Moscow, and 
of Constantinople. 

All the Muses weep in unison with Charity, and the loss of Clio 
is perhaps the greatest loss of all, when monuments and documents 
never to be equalled in interest and value become the prey of 
flames, either through accident or war. Yet there is a kind of 
destruction still more cruel, still more heart-rending to witness, 
because more wanton, and so more criminal, than that caused by 
the bursting shell of the invader, or the devouring fires of such 
accidents as those of which, a little time ago, Salonica is now, and 
Antwerp was, the victim. It is such destruction as may be seen by 
any passer-by in the cities of Italy; a ruin which has not the 
excuse of war, nor yet the plea of necessity, but is wrought by the 
devil of cupidity, who uses for his tool the Caliban of ignorance. 
It is but a brief while since; that the obliteration of Rome was 
described by a graphic and scholarly writer; less attention has 
been given to the actual and impending obliteration of Florence. 
I use the word obliteration because it is the one which best 
describes the senseless, merciless, and leprosy-like process which 
eats away all the features of a city, all its colour, all its outline, 
all its expression, to leave it a mere mass of monotonous squalor 
and vulgarity, as the leper’s face is a mass of featureless and 
festering sores. The manner in which Rome has been dealt with 
since the entry of the monarchical troops is a shame to the century 
which witnesses it ; it is an outrage to the culture of the whole civi- 
lized world. No siege or hostile occupation could have wrought 
one-half the havoc ; and an earthquake which should have levelled 
with the dust the walls of the Colisseam, would have been rever- 
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ence and tenderness beside the accursed and blasphemous impu- | 
dence which has vamped up, and scraped, and battened, and . 


smartened, and daubed over its gigantic relics into a paying show- 
place, fit only to receive the gaping cheap-tripper of London and 
New York. 

The scandalous destruction of Rome, through the envy of modern 
municipalities and the greed of native and foreign speculators, is 
excused by its destroyers under the plea of making it thus a modern 
capital. This plea is paltry, flimsy, and untrue ; but even its feeble 
and false excuse cannot be made for the similar ruin which is being 
done in Florence. When the capital, with its Hun-like hordes of 
jerry-builders, hungry engineers, and penniless officials, betook 
itself to Rome, there went with those every shadow of excuse to con- 
tinue the barbarous demolitions and erections which had marked 
the brief residence in it of Sovereign and Parliament. Much irre- 
parable havoc had been wrought in that short period ; but when once 
the Court and Chambers had been transferred from the Arno to 
the Tiber's side, with them went all kind of pretence for the con- 
tinuance of such works. There were then two courses open to the 
Florentine Aidiles to pursue : one to leave the city exactly as it was, 
and reduce the fiscal burdens of it; or, keeping up the heavy im- 
posts, to plant, adorn, and beautify its outskirts, leaving its his- 
toric heart untouched. With an almost inconceivable idiotcy, the 
Municipality did neither one nor the other ; it has kept up, even in- 
creased, the enormous taxation, accepted increased burdens for Im- 
perial imposts, and has obliterated the ancient beauty of the town, 
whilst surrendering the outskirts to every scheming builder and 
speculator who cared to reproduce in them the wretched lath-and- 
plaster houses which disgrace English suburbs. 

One of the greatest charms of Florence, both for health and beauty, 
were only a few years ago the garden-like fields which began at its 
city gates, the vineyards, the orchards, the wild-rose hedges, the 
grassy lands, which were at a stone’s throw from its streets and 
squares. Now there is no direction in which these have not been 
cut up and turned into dusty, dreary, squalid, rubbish-laden 
building-ground. There is no direction in which anything of the 
true green country can be reached, without first wading through 
acres of hideous little cotton-box erections, and all the cinder- 
mounds, lime-heaps, hoardings, and waste grounds which accom- 
pany the jerry-builder wherever his accursed shadow falls. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that these new buildings 
signify any increase in prosperity which might console for their 
frightfulness those who are intent on material gain. Ask any 
banker or tradesman you will, unless he speculate in tramways, 
and you will hear from him that in wealth and fashionable 
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repute Florence has sunk as rapidly as these flimsy stone walls 
have arisen. These cheap and narrow tenements attract those 
whose incomes are equally straitened ; and whilst its old 
habitués of the world of aristocracy and art go elsewhere, to 
Cannes, to Cairo, or to Calcutta, there flocks to Florence a new 
and unlovely population, who have neither eyes to see nor money 
to spend, and who jam themselves and their innumerable children 
into these horrible little dwellings with one window on each side 
of the door, pistachio green blinds, and slate roofs. Ground has 
been sold at absurdly cheap rates, and has drawn hither hundreds 
of families of Italian pensioners of the Goverment, and small com- 
mercial folks, who buy a little plot of land for next to nothing and 
squat on it in some frightful villino. The Municipality has deli- 
berately chosen to make her descend into a third-rate city ; 
and has done all which ignorance and imbecility combined could 
compass to desecrate her historic glory and banish her modern 
elegance and ease. 

Every road for many miles is choked up with the lumbering 
dirty trains of steam tramways, or the posts and wires of electric 
ones; even the glorious avenue of the Poggio Imperiale, once a 
dusky, cypress-shaded, nightingale-haunted dream of beauty, has 
been invaded by a filthy steam-tram which goes up and down it, 
dragging its stinking and smoking length over the once noble drive 
known as the Colli, and under the shadow of the bell-tower of 
8. Miniato. 

Let these pass, however. Admit that even beneath the walls 
of the Certosa and by the doors of Dante’s Badia, the vulgar haste 
and muddle and fuss and worry of the dying years of the century 
must have concession made to them; excuse and need are there 
none to palliate the infamous obliteration of all the most ancient 
and precious landmarks in the centre of the city itself. The 
fortress of the liberties of earliest Florence is now falling beneath 
the pickaxe of the workmen; and though many a Florentine has 
uttered his protest against such thankless, senseless, and disloyal 
parricide, such protestant voices have been too few or too faint 
to be heard above the clamour of interested speculation and un- 
scrupulous affaristi. There is not one shadow of excuse for the 
present demolition of the ancient ways of the city, so dear to every 
historian, artist, and archeologist. That they should not have 
been equally dear to every son of the soil is incomprehensible. 

It will be scarcely believed that a Florentine journal, called the 
Fieramosca, writing triumphantly of the demolition of the ancient 
centre of the city, speaks of it as the destruction of “the abode of 
despotism”! Had the writer known the history of his own town 
he would have known that the centre was the cradle of the liber- 
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ties of the Republic of Florence. The strutting and crowing of 
these ignorant journalists over the barbarous work now in pro- 
gress is, indeed, the most ludicrous, though the most impudent, 
part of an unpardonable act. These are the people who dishonour 
their country more heinously than she was ever dishonoured by 
conqueror or foe. 

That the state of the Ghetto was filthy was a sufficient reason 
to clean it out and rectify its drainage, but none to pull down 
its buildings. As I have said long since, the general uncleanli- 
ness is due to the habits of the people, and any new quarter 
inhabited by the same classes will be as dirty in twelve months’ 
time. They were fine, tall, strong, ancient dwellings, these 
houses of the Ghetto which are now reduced to mounds of rubble 
and refuse; and the buildings adjacent, such as those of the Piazza 
Orlandi, of the ancient market-place and the contiguous streets, 
were something more than this, since they numbered amongst 
them also palaces and towers of noble architecture and deep his- 
torical interest, such as the tower of the Amidei and the palace of 
the Vecchietti, and even an edifice of such value as the Loggia 
of the fish-sellers, commonly called the Loggia of Vasari. The 
classic Column of Abundance adjacent to this loggia, was taken 
down some three years since, and no man knows—at least no man 
confesses that he knows—its whereabouts. 

It is a most piteous spectacle to see these fine and historic 
erections falling under a wanton and shameful greed of destruction 
at an epoch which is incapable of producing anything better than 
a glass bazaar or an iron railway station. This medieval centre 
to a city which was free to expand as it chose in all directions, was 
the especial charm of Florence. Shorn of their natural com- 
panionship, and surrounded with the bald and garish trivialities 
of modern architecture, such buildings as the Palace of the Strozzi 
and the church of San Michele must lose all their character ; they 
will be the rich brocade of old, mixed with the trumpery cheap stuff 
of to-day. ‘There is a staring incongruity, a harsh jar of disso- 
nance, an affront to the eyes and to the mind, in the impudence 
which places modern stucco and glass and gilding beside the 
works of the giants of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

It is natural that the city may wish to place statues of its 
contemporary favourites in its midst; but some care and common- 
sense should be shown in their erection, and in the selection of 
their sites. It is pitiable to see such figures as those of Manin and 
Garibaldi, which are now put up on the Lung Arno, and the 
equestrian statue of the king rather resembles a swollen frog ina 
cocked hat than a human being. Victor Emanuel was a plain 
man, with a short, broad figure, but there was a robust vigour in 
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his form and a luminous smile often on his face, which, with that 
martial manliness in his carriage and regard which were charac- 
teristic of him, would have enabled a sculptor of genius to have 
given to the nation something at least in a measure worthy to have 
a place beside Ferruccio and Gian of the Bande Neri. When 
one thinks that this frightful and grotesque image is actually 
placed within a few metres of Donatello’s St. George, one wishes 
that its black metal could melt and rain, in showers of red-hot lead, 
upon the heads of the men who dared to set it there. Disregarding 
the beautiful marble which lies in vast quantities a few miles off 
them, the makers of these intolerable statues prefer to have them 
cast in a black, unlovely bronze, which, having neither of the 
precious metals in it, is as heavy and lustreless as lead. In such 
a climate as that of Italy, marble preserves its beauty for hundreds 
and thousands of years; and in marble the clumsiness and want of 
anatomical knowledge shown by modern sculptors would be less 
conspicuous than when these faults are increased by casting. A 
vast column with bass-reliefs of his battles, as a great and beau- 
tiful fountain, would have been a more ornamental record of Victor 
Emanuel than any statue could be; to sculpture his form and 
feature are utterly opposed, as are his uniform and general’s hat. 
It is amazing, it is incomprehensible, how such hideous objects as 
these modern erections can have been accepted in cities with such 
traditions as those of Italy possess, and such statues of glorious 
renown as the Colleone, the Augustus, and many others which are 
every day before the eyes of the populace of this country. It isa 
lese-majesté against the royalty of art and history which is at 
once the strangest and the saddest of treasons. 

It is not too much to say that no foreign invader could have done 
the havoc that has been wrought by the Italian Municipal Councils 
during the last two years. Even shot and shell spare something, 
as at Strasburg: the Municipal Council has torn down and levelled 
with the dust the entire centre of Florence. A conflagration or an 
earthquake would have been merciful in comparison, for either of 
these would in all probability have swept away, not the ancient 
buildings which might have withstood both, but the dreadful 
stuccoed villinos, the frightful modern statues, the long lines of 
brick cotton-boxes, the filthy tramway stations, and the posts and 
wires and cauldrons of the electric companies. 

No municipalities in their senses would have allowed factory 
chimneys to rise on the shore of the Florentine Arno, befouling 
the sky and begriming the river in its central and most conspicuous 
scenery, or would have permitted the island of 8. Elena, within a 
stone’s throw of the Grand Canal in Venice, to be turned into an 
iron foundry and carriage manufactory ; or would have destroyed the 
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Ludovisi, the Farnesina, and the other grand gardens and parks 
which have been wantonly violated and razed in Rome. These are 
the acts of a stupid and brutal ignorance, or of a venal and shameful 
speculation ; without excuse or palliation, and inflicting on the cities 
thus sacrificed an injury and an outrage as gross as it is pitiful. 
The plea of utility or necessity cannot hold for a moment here ; 
these gas-works, these factories, these new streets, could with equal 
ease and usefulness have been erected on waste grounds where 
there was little or nothing of natural or architectural beauty to 
be destroyed. These things must be eye-sores wherever they are 
placed ; but in cities of incomparable loveliness and majesty, such 
as are, or were, the cities of Italy, the utmost care should have been 
taken to place them where they would have been least obtrusive 
and offensive. Instead of this, a perversity which amounts to 
malignity places them invariably on sites where either some archi- 
tectural treasure-house of art is swept away to give room for them, 
or else some exquisite view of water or of land is ruined by their 
deformity and stench. This is not “ progress,” this is not ‘“‘ civi- 
lization”; it is sheer and senseless boorishness, deadness of soul, 
and blindness of eye; when it is not something even yet worse, i.e. 
that jealousy of the incomparable greatness of the past which 
characterizes the sordid and vain temper of this epoch. 

Had the Italian Government, imperial or municipal, had the 
faintest conception of the real interests of their towns, they would 
have preserved with the most precise care the beauty of their 
rivers, of their outskirts, of their islands, of their gardens, and of 
their architecture. They would have planted vast avenues on the 
banks of their rivers, and cherished all parks, gardens, and groves 
already in their midst. Rome, Florence, and Venice were, as we 
know, marvels of sylvan as well as of architectural beauty in the 
Renaissance and later; indeed, until the last fourteen or fifteen 
years, luxuriant verdure was to be seen side by side with granite 
walls and marble domes and heaven-reaching towers. The wanton 
desecration of the latter has been contemporary and coincident 
with the wholesale devastation of the former. 

From the days of Pliny and of Horace, gardens have been the 
glory of Italy until now ; it has been reserved for the latest years of 
this century to see the ilex-alleys and the cypress-groves barbarously 
uprooted, that cockney cottages and tram-car sheds may take 
their place, or dung-heaps and cinder-mounds smoke and shrivel 
in their stead. All Europe has felt a pang at the destruction, by 
flood, of the Karl bridge of Prague, an accident of storm and 
time for which no one was to blame; why was no voice raised to 
prevent the wanton municipal destruction of the Grazie bridge and 
chapel in Florence, and the now threatened destruction of the 
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Jewellers’ bridge and of the whole historic quarter of S. Jacobo ? 
Before the calamities brought about by flood or fire, men are in 

despair; before the far greater ruin wrought by greed and stu- 

pidity, they are indifferent. They care only for ‘ concessions,” 

**commissions,” and similar transactions. They would sell the 

Venus of the Tribune to be burnt for lime, and dispatch the 

Campanile to Chicago with delight, were the age advanced 
enough for such ‘ progress.” Italian cities are sacrificed to a 

few men, who make a career of municipal despotism and mutila- 

tion. They are Rabayas on a small scale. They know nothing of 
Art, and care nothing for it. They do not see their own absurdity ; 

they have not wit enough to be conscious of it. They pompously 
adore their own stove-pipe, their own checked trowsers, their own 
melon-hats, their own halfpenny newspaper, their own arsenic’d 
wall-hanging, and seriously deem all these hideous articles of more 
value than Taddeo’s bridge, than Sansovino’s shrine, than the Bar- 

badori tower, than the Gardens of Farnesina. They are incapable of 
decent creation. They are only capable of destruction. They are 
envious of the glorious past which lies like the glow of the sunset 
behind them. They hide their faces in their pot hats, which cost 
five francs each, and vow that the petroleum flame of their 
twopenny tin lamps is lovelier and worthier than the dawn which 
rose with Perugino, or the noon which smiled with Raffaelle. 
To see the tawdriness, the’paltriness, the coarseness and the soul- 
lessness of modern works is painful enough in cities which, having 
sprung up in this century, are, from no fault of their own, destitute 
of all except what this century can bestow on them. But it is in- 
finitely worse to behold one of the most enchanting and richly- 
endowed cities of the past, such as is Florence, obliterated wilfully, 
wantonly, bit by bit, in senseless and brutal waste, merely that this 
intriguer or the other may make a fortune, a speculation, or a 
name. The loss to the present is irreparable, and to the future 
immeasurable. Rome, Florence, Venice, in all by which they still 
touch the past, are priceless treasure-houses of history, of art, of 
inspiration, of beauty, of genius: what is modern in them all 
is absolutely worthless, and, not only worthless, but offensive to 
every higher sense of nature, of history, and of art. 

Ovurpa. 
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THE HISTORY OF SOCIALISM.* 


I.—Tue Earty Periop, 1817-1852. 


Tue history of Socialism is the record of a vast and many- 
sided movement. To'give a clear conception of its principles in 
a short space is extremely difficult; to estimate its true value 
or probable influence in the future is scarcely possible at present, 
even for the ablest thinkers. 

Nevertheless, perhaps even the knowledge we can gain in the 
course of three lectures may be of use in giving to some of us a 
clearer idea of the essential and permanent features of Socialism, 
and in furnishing an outline of its history which may serve as a 
guide to further study, or as a frame-work connecting together 
what we already know of some of its schools. 

It is now about seventy-five years since Socialism, as the definite 
movement we have to deal with to-day, began, and during that 
time it has spread to every part of the civilized world, and has 
gained, as statistics show us, in many countries an immense 
number of disciples. But the progress of Socialism is not to be 
estimated by the number of its avowed adherents. Perhaps its 
most important advance consists in the influence it is exercising 
in moulding the general thought of the world ; in the large number 
of thinkers and reformers, not calling themselves Socialists, who 
almost unconsciously have come to accept many of its principles ; 
in the numerous measures tending directly to put into practice 
Socialistic theories which are being adopted by Governments and 
philanthropists. 

“Oh, we are all Socialists now,” said a well-known politician 
recently. Speaking of our present industrial and social system, 
M. Gronlund says: “ Socialists might simply fold their arms and 
calmly await its dissolution. We are approaching the culmination 
with giant strides—with railroad speed, in fact.” Socialism has 
thus become in our day a formidable power, which forces us to 
recognize it and try to understand it. 

But to understand Socialism is no easy matter. It is a Proteus, 
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* The first of three lectures on the History of Socialism. delivered at Dublin, of 
the invitation of Alexandra College Literary Society. 
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assuming a thousand forms. In every school and sect we find it 
associated with different principles, religious, ethical, and political, 
with aims apparently unlike, and using the most opposite methods 
of realising itself practically in society. 

It is held by men deeply imbued with the noblest and most 
fervid and religious feeling, such men as Frederick Denison 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley in England, as the leaders of the 
Roman Catholic Socialism of Germany, and the members of the 
American Communistic societies, and, on the other hand, by 
agnostics and by materialistic atheists. We have Socialists whose 
ethics enforce the severest self-denial and simplicity of life, and 
others whose morality is merely the aim of obtaining fullest 
gratification of desire for all. 

We find it professed by extreme democrats, and by those who 
believe in a strong autocratic Government. It is propagated by 
methods of reckless violence and destruction by Anarchists and 
Nihilists, while the German school, the most powerful form of 
Socialism at present, trusts to the natural progress of society to 
bring about the condition of things they desire. 

Nevertheless, amidst these perplexing contradictions, there are 
certain cardinal principles, common to all forms of Socialism and 
constituting its essential nature. 

Firstly, it cannot be too clearly stated that the aim of Socialism 
is an economic one. It is true that it is inspired by a hatred of 
wrong, and intense sympathy with suffering ; that its aim is to 
remove injustice and unhappiness from the life of man; but this 
ethicai motive is not peculiar to Socialism, it is common to 
all philanthropists and social reformers. It is the method by 
which Socialism proposes to remedy social evils that constitutes 
the peculiar essence of Socialism, and that method is specially a 
change in economic conditions. 

It professes to offer us a system of industry which will, in the 
first place, produce all the necessaries of life for our huge popu- 
lations, much more abundantly and with much less labour and 
waste than the system now in vogue; and, secondly, which will 
distribute this wealth more equally, so that those who have pro- 
duced it shall enjoy a rightful share of it, and the unnecessarily 
great wealth of some, and the terrible poverty of others will be 
removed. 

This is the core of Socialism. If it can do what it here asserts 
it can do, it will undoubtedly triumph ; if it cannot, it will fall. 
That this is a purely economic question is obvious, one to be 
decided by scientific investigation, and, above all, by experience 
one in which any emotion of blinding partiality or prejudice is 
entirely out of place. 
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All the religious, ethical and political opinions which various 
schools have imported into this question are wholly extraneous to 
Socialism. The industrial scheme put forth by Socialism does not 
require the realisation of any of them, is possible with any of them, 
or without them. To introduce them only serves to perplex and 
retard the solution of the central economic problem of Socialism. 
Can its industrial system give us material wealth more easily and 
abundantly, and distribute it more equally and justly than any 
other ? 

This economic doctrine, then, has two sides ; first, an explanation 
of how our present system arose, and a strong condemnation of it. 
Secondly, it gives an exposition of the Socialistic system with 
which it is proposed to replace our present one. 


Socialism traces the natural course in which our present system . 


necessarily arose after the decay of feudalism from the political 
growth of the middle classes, and the introduction of production 
by machinery on a large scale. It asserts that this system has 
now run its course, and is being destroyed by its own unfitness for 
present conditions, and that Socialism is the stage which must 
inevitably succeed ; a system, it asserts, which is perfectly suited to 
the present state of civilization. 

The system of to-day, which it condemns, is the system of private 
capital and competition. The raw material and machinery are in 
the hands of a comparatively small number of capitalists, who 
employ labour to produce by its means the finished and saleable 
commodities. Since the workman can do nothing without the raw 
material and machinery, he is at the mercy of the capitalist, who 
can make with him what terms he pleases, and commonly gives 
him the smallest possible share of the wealth he helps to create, 
reserving the rest of it for himself. This state of things produces 
great wealth amongst capitalists, great poverty among the workers, 
and a continual state of war between the two parties. Besides 
this, each capitalistic firm competes against rival firms, and wages 
war against them, a war carried on by every possible means, bad 
and good. Hence we have industrial anarchy, both between 
employer and employed, and between rival employers, each 
individual fighting for himself and regardless of all else. This 
system all Socialism unsparingly condemns, and is pledged to 
subvert. 

The other and constructive side of Socialism is the system it 
proposes as a substitute. It is plain that bythe present methods 
of manufacture the old system of individual workers, each pos- 
sessing his own material and tools, is impossible. Production 
must be carried on by division of labour, and with large capital. 
How, then, give to the labourer free control over his own labour, 
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and the natural reward for it in proportion to its value? Social- 
ism answers: Let every man in the community become a worker, 
each choosing the work for which he is best fitted; do away with 
all idlers ; let all the capital, private and public, of the community 
be massed together, and made the collective property of these 
workers. With this capital the workers will procure material and 
machinery, and by means of them and of labour produce the 
various commodities which constitute wealth, and this wealth will 
be divided among the whole of the workers, either equally or in 
proportion to the share each had in producing it. 

The workers, taken together, constitute the State, which will 
thus hold all capital used for production and distribution in its 
hands. 

Certain of the workers will necessarily be appointed by the 
others to regulate the application of this capital to the varied 
uses for which it is needed, and these men somewhat correspond 
to our Government, inasmuch as they are entrusted with the 
general direction of affairs, and the employment and distribution 
of the wealth of the community; but they are only so entrusted 
by the whole body of workers, as an owner gives to a steward or 
manager the direction of his estate; they are directly responsible 
to the workers for all their arrangements and actions. 

By this system, Socialists assert, the two great objects—the 
abundant production of wealth, and its fair distribution—will be 
effected. They show that collective capital, concentrated opera- 
tions, and associated labour are enormously more economical than 
separate industries, and can produce a given quantity of any com- 
modity with the minimum of labour and waste. Further, they 
point out that the contentment and good physical condition of the 
worker, and his direct and fair participation in the profits of his 
labour will give a very much higher value to his work. He will 
throw into it the invaluable qualities of physical strength, energy, 
goodwill, and the exertion of his best power and skill. 

Fair distribution is, they say, also guaranteed, for, by hypo- 
thesis, the total profits of industry are divided in proportion to the 
labour given by each amongst all the workers, after the amount 
required as future capital is set aside. 

Several consequences must follow from such an industrial or- 
ganization. All will have good houses, food, and clothing, who 
will work for them. A good system of education, open to all, will 
be established, for everyone will naturally desire it for their 
children. Labour of some kind will be the lot of all, and it alone 
will be held in honour. Enormous wealth amongst individuals 
will be impossible, although perfect freedom will exist in the 
spending of earnings. No one, however, can save his earnings 
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and use them to start any private industry. The whole system of 
stocks and shares, interest, speculations, and all the complicated 
dealings of the money market will come to an end, as no private 
capital will exist, except for purposes of consumption and personal 
use. 

Such seem to me, after the best study I have been able to give 
to it, to be the two essential parts of Socialism common to all 
schools. The critical and destructive side, dealing with our present 
system and its evils, is most definitely and clearly expounded by 
all Socialists alike. The constructive side, expounding the system 
they would substitute, is much less clearly stated, and the chief 
difficulty in understanding Socialism arises from the very various 
views held by the different schools as to the details of the system, 
and especially as to how it is to be initiated and realised. But 
the essential nature of Socialism will, I hope, become clearer when 
we have considered—briefly as it must be in these lectures—the 
history of the movement and the teachings of the chief schools. 


Socialism arose, at the beginning of this century, simultaneously 
in France and England, and was, up to about 1852, mainly con- 
fined to those two countries. Its rise was due primarily to the 
natural progress of the human mind, intellectually and emotionally 
—intellectually bringing men to a clearer knowledge that the only 
stable basis of society is a basis of mutual service, and of just 
sharing of burdens and benefits ; emotionally leading them to feel 
keener sympathy for others, to desire the happiness of others, and 
to be less exclusively moved by selfishness. But the Time-spirit 
ever works in its onward and upward progress through secondary 
and special causes. The immediate causes of the rise of Socialism 
were two, which are rarely absent in any large movement of re- 
formation—great evils crying for redress and the presence of some 
few men of ardent and thoughtful minds, keenly feeling those 
evils, and seeking a remedy for them. 

In England these evils were partial and limited, affecting chiefly 
the lower classes, and hence we find English Socialism arising 
with a man entirely occupied in industry, and having large ex- 
perience of the condition of the poor, while his reforms were 
limited and practical, intended mainly to do away with poverty. 

In France the evils were enormous—a society rotten to the core, 
decayed feudal power, still dormant in times to which it was 
completely unsuited; the accumulated evils of years of mis- 
government, working out their inevitable compensation of disaster 
and suffering. And in harmony with the deeper evils of France, 
we find a socialism arising there, more speculative and radical, 
and more pregnant with ideas permanently powerful. 
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Let us turn first to English Socialism. England had, by her 
long struggle with the Stuarts and the Revolution of 1688, freed 
herself from monarchical and, to a large extent, from feudal 
despotism, and had secured a Constitution admirably adapted to 
progress and capable of harmonizing with every improvement. 
But there reform had stopped. All political power was in the 
hands of a small minority, who used it almost exclusively for 
their own interests, and to the direct injury of the great masses of 
the poor. Thus, by law, the rate of wages was settled by magis- 
trates, who, all belonging to the employer class, fixed it at the 
lowest possible sum. Combinations of workmen of any kind were 
forbidden. Heavy duties were placed on imported provisions, and 
large bounties on food exported, for the benefit of the landed 
classes, and to the additional poverty of the poor. No education, 
or next to none, existed for the masses of the people. The 
criminal code was uselessly and barbarously cruel. The prisons 
were dens of moral and physical loathsomeness, In the slums of 
the cities the lowest classes lived huddled together in misery, 
disease, and degradation, uncared for and unknown. 

By the introduction of machinery, independent small industries, 
in which the workman was his own master, had died out. The 
worker, absolutely helpless, had to accept the terms of the capital- 
istic manufacturer or starve. The masters seem to have thought 
of nothing but profit, and no check whatever existed to prevent 
ill treatment of the workers. The factories were frightfully un- 
sanitary. Wages were reduced to a minimum. In the cotton 
trade, the average wages were six shillings weekly; and to the 
hours of work there seems to have been almost no limit. Large 
numbers of women and very young children were employed in 
the factories, with treatment so revolting that we can hardly 
bear to-day to read the records of it in the Reports of the Factory 
Commissions. 

The sufferings of the poor, and the ever-increasing crime and 
pauperism, reached an alarming height in 1817, when other 
causes, after the end of the war, added to the distress; and it was 
in that year that Owen published the work in which he proposed a 
remedy for the prevailing evils. 

Robert Owen, born at Newtown in Montgomeryshire, in 1771, 
was the son of a saddler. He was an extraordinarily precocious 
child. At the age of ten his regular education ended, and he 
entered business at Stamford as an assistant to a hosier. He 
continued his own education, however, by using all his spare hours 
for reading, and became deeply engrossed in religious speculation, 
which led him finally to reject Christianity as a theological system. 
In 1789 he started in the cotton trade in Manchester, and rapidly 
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gained wonderful success. At the age of nineteen he became 
managing partner in the Chorlton Twist Company, and soon 
gained the reputation of being the most skilful manufacturer in 
the world at that time. He married, in 1806, the daughter of Mr. 
Dale, owner of the New Lanark Cotton Mills. These mills he 
induced his partners to buy, and at New Lanark he began and 
carried out the philanthropic reforms which made him famous 
throughout Europe. 

Owen had early formed a theory of human nature which he 
all his life considered of supreme importance. This was the 
theory that our characters, and consequently our actions, are 
wholly the result, first, of hereditary qualities, and secondly, and 
perhaps most largely, of surrounding circumstances. Hence, if 
we can place people under healthy and good conditions, all evil in 
human nature will in time disappear. This theory was undoubtedly 
the chief motive force in his schemes of reform. It supplied him 
with an unswerving belief in the absolute certainty of the removal 
of all evil and unhappiness, if once the good conditions he designed 
were established. 

In New Lanark there were about 2,000 operatives, of whom 500 
were children, brought at the age of four from the Glasgow 
charities and workhouses. In the condition of these workers 
Owen introduced reforms which transformed them into a happy 
and most prosperous community. 

He had all gin-palaces and taverns removed to a distance from 
the houses, in order to lessen the temptation to drink. Lessons 
were given to the women in household management and cookery. 

He opened a public kitchen and dining-room to save the waste 
of separate meals, by which, he says, his workpeople saved in one 
year £500 out of their wages. 

He started a store, where the best goods were sold for nearly 
cost price; and in this idea of Owen’s we have the germ that has 
since developed into the co-operative system. He also introduced 
physical exercises for both young and old, and evening amuse- 
ments of dancing and games, besides evening courses of instruction, 
were provided. 

But his most striking work was in the education of the children, 
which was begun from the time they could walk, and which was 
freely given to all. Robert Owen was the founder of infant schools 
in England. The best principles were adopted of interesting the 
children and drawing out their intelligence, and many methods 
were used by him, then little known, but since introduced into the 
best education of our day. 

During all this time the business was a complete commercial 
success, and was extending every year. The fame of his reforms, 
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which had created an almost ideal community of happy, well- 
conducted, healthy and intelligent workers, spread all over Britain, 
and New Lanark was visited, he tells us in his Autobiography, 
annually by over 2,000 visitors, including princes, statesmen, 
savants, and reformers, from all parts of the world. 

In 1817, when pauperism and distress had become pressing 
evils, Owen was asked by Government to report on the causes of 
poverty, and in the work he then laid before the Poor Law Com- 
mittee we have the first exposition of his socialistic views. 

The principles on which he based his system were three, which 
he may be said to have spent his life in seeking to establish. 
First, the theory that by good conditions of life evil can be 
eradicated from human nature, and with all its attendant miseries. 
Secondly, that it is the duty of the State to provide work and 
remuneration for all. Thirdly, the moral and economic value 
of associated labour. 

In his report on the causes of poverty, he attributes the preva- 
lent distress to the introduction of machinery, and proposes as a 
remedy, the providing by the State of work for those who cannot 
procure it for themselves, on a system which would be self- 
supporting or even profitable. In every county he would establish 
a pauper farm of 1,000 or 1,500 acres, on which he would place 
1,200 people who would cultivate the land, and live together in one 
large building. Workshops and manufactures were to be added, 
so that the farm would be self-contained, the inmates themselves 
producing by their labour all they needed, and being occupied in 
winter and summer in varied employments. The families would 
have separate rooms, but would dine together, this being more 
economical. The children, from their infancy, would*be trained in 
schools like those at New Lanark. Such a pauper establishment 
would be not only self-supporting, but profitable. All the profits 
would be divided amongst the inmates, who would thus rise from a 
state of pauperism to forming a prosperous and comfortable com- 
munity. The country would be relieved of its enormous burden of 
pauperism, and the misery of the poor would be done away with. 

Owen’s scheme was received by the public and the press with 
unbounded enthusiasm, and, thus encouraged, he shortly after- 
wards published, in a series of letters, a startling extension of his 
ideas, which amounted to a complete reconstruction of society on 
the plan which he had at first conceived merely as a remedy for 
pauperism. He proposed, now, to organize the whole of society 
in such self-contained and independent communities. 

To make his scheme acceptable and suitable to existing society, 
he proposed to classify men into four grades:—1, paupers; 2, 
workmen ; 3, traders, artizans, and farmers; 4, the wealthy and 
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aristocratic. Thus, everyone would be able to place himself in a 
community the members of which would belong to his own 
rank. The first three classes would form communities wholly self- 
contained, and would themselves supply all the labour needed. 
The fourth, or aristocratic class would be supplied with workers 
from the other classes, and their communities would thus contain 
persons of various ranks. To the workers the wealthy would pay 
wages, and the rate of wages would be settled by a committee 
elected by the workmen. 

The profits of each community would be divided equally among 
the members. We see from this that Owen’s system was a com- 
munistic one, all members receiving the same payment, however 
different the services they rendered. He did not, however, intend 
to make them communistic at starting, considering that human 
nature was not at present fit for such a state. He proposed at 
first to divide profits in fair proportion to the labour given, by which 
the man whose work was of most value would earn most. After 
men had much improved, from good education and from living 
under good conditions, he would introduce communism—all the 
members working to produce a common fund for all, and all 
sharing alike and equally in it. 

Owen’s views created extraordinary interest, and proposals 
were made to enable his system to be tried. Many eminent 
men took up his scheme warmly, amongst others the Duke of 
Kent, the Queen’s father. None of the attempts, however, to 
induce either Government or private subscribers to found a com- 
munity succeeded in England. 

In 1818 Owen added to his views by another publication, in 
which he lays down the doctrine we are so familiar with to-day— 
that labour is the sole source of wealth ; that each man should be 
able to exchange the commodities he has produced for others, cost- 
ing the same amount of labour to produce. To facilitate this fair 
exchange, and secure that all who labour can get a just equivalent 
for their work, he suggests that money should be abolished, and 
labour notes, each representing so many hours’ labour, used 
instead. 

Later in his life, Owen succeeded in starting a labour exchange 
on these principles, to which workers could bring the products of 
their labour, and receive commodities in exchange. After lasting 
for a time, it was found impracticable. 

Several communities were started to carry out his scheme. One 
of these, at Orbiston, near Glasgow, was under the management of 
Abram Combe, an ardent disciple of Owen’s. After some prelimi- 
nary disputes and difficulties, it seemed to be doing well, when the 
death of Combe, in 1827, brought its success to an end. Deprived 
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of his management, disagreements arose which grew into anarchy, 
and the community was dissolved. About the same time Owen 
went to America, where he founded the community of New 
Harmony. After some years this also failed, apparently from the 
worthless character of many of the people who joined it. Owen 
had wished it to continue for some time under non-com- 
munistic arrangements. The idle and worthless found, however, 
that on this system they did not prosper, and they insisted on com- 
munity of goods or equal remuneration for all being introduced at 
once. This led to the idle being supported by the industrious. 
The state of things became insupportable, and the colony sepa- 
rated. 

Notwithstanding all failures, Owen continued firmly to believe in 
his system, and to promulgate his views even up to his death, in 
1857. In his later years he founded the Society of Rational 
Religionists, which. more aimed at attacking the current beliefs 
than at establishing social reforms. It carried on an active pro- 
paganda and for a time had many followers, but from 1840 the 
influence of the Owenite Socialism gradually waned. The distress 
it had striven to ameliorate still existed, perhaps as acutely as 
ever; but other hopes of reform were now dawning. The people 
began to look to political reform (with which Owen had no sym- 
pathy), to legislation, and to labour combinations for redress, and 
to agitate by means of Chartism, of the Anti-Corn Laws League, 
and by trades unions. They felt that in the slow, general improve- 
ment of existing society lay a safer and more stable remedy than 


the introduction of artificial utopian communities wholly novel - 


and untried. Long before Owen’s death, in 1857, Socialism had 
died out as a force in England. 


But during the same time that Owen was promulgating his 
views, a more powerful Socialism was arising in France. 

In the midst of the accumulated evils which led to the retri- 
bution of the Revolution arose a party of advanced thinkers, with 
whom were born the social and democratic ideas which in their 
development have influenced civilized life ever since. Those 
ideas, applied suddenly and unwisely to a world unfitted for them, 
a world still in the grasp of a dying feudalism, and full of social 
disorders, failed disastrously; they sank in infamy beneath the 
bloodshed and outrage of the Revolution. The despotism and 
warfare of Napoleon succeeded. But the ideas lived still in the 
minds of ardent thinkers; they lived and grew, and the vast 
movement to which they have given rise has permeated all later 
political thought and social reform, and is perhaps the most 
striking characteristic of our century. 
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Of that movement, the aims of which are best expressed by 
often abused watchwords of the Revolution, Socialism is indeed 
but one aspect. Liberty—freedom for every man, only limited by 
the claims of others to like freedom—is the ideal of political 
Democracy. F'raternity—the casting down of all barriers between 
man and man, the striving after love as the ruling ethical motive 
—is the ideal of Altruism. And Equality—which aims not at 
making all men equal, which is impossible, but at giving to all men 
equal burdens, and equal opportunity of procuring for themselves 
spiritual and material good; this ideal, amidst manifold errors 
and aberrations, Socialism passionately seeks to realise. 

The founder of French Socialism was Claud Henri de Ronvroy, 
Comte de St. Simon, born in 1760. He belonged to one of the 
noblest families in France, which traced its descent from Charle- 
magne, and was himself the grandson of the great Duc de St. 
Simon, author of the celebrated Memoirs. 

His youth was wild and eccentric, but from a very early age he 
showed the ambition and high opinion of his own powers which 
characterized him throughout life. When about seventeen he is 
said, in order to keep himself mindful of his high destiny, to have 
ordered his valet to awaken him each morning with the words— 
** Levez-vous, M. Le Comte. Vous avez de grandes choses a 
faire.” 

When he was about nineteen, he, like the Marquis de la 
Fayette, and many other Frenchmen, went to America to help the 
insurgent colonists in their struggle against England. He served 
during five campaigns, and was present at York Town, when Corn- 
wallis and the English surrendered. After his return to France 
St. Simon, who was essentially a thinker, not a practical poli- 
tician, took little part in the Revolution. He entered into partner- 
ship with the Count de Redun, and made a good deal of money by 
commerce and by speculating in the confiscated church lands. 
During the Terror he was thrown into prison, and this seems to 
have been a turning-point in his life. Up to this time his studies 
had been desultory, but while in prison, deeply impressed by the 
anarchy of France, he brooded continually on social and political 
problems, and made the resolve to devote himself to a prolonged 
course of study, to fit himself for the task of inquiring into the 
evils of society, and their cure. 

Accordingly, at the age of thirty-eight, quitting his connection 
with M. de Redun, he began an arduous course of study, making 
himself acquainted with the general laws and results reached at 
that time in all the sciences, including biology. To these intel- 
lectual studies he joined a practical study of men and life, believing 
that from his narrow sphere as an aristocrat he must be ignorant 
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of many sides of human nature and society. He consorted with 
all sorts and conditions of men, bad and good, and made himself 
familiar with various aspects of Parisian life. 

Having spent about ten years in this preparation, he began, 
when nearly fifty, to formulate his ideas on social problems. On 
leaving his partner, St. Simon had nearly £7,000, but this was 
exhausted by the expenses incidental to his studies, and during his 
later years he existed in narrow poverty. For some time he was 
supported by an old servant, M. Diard ; at another period he lived 
on a small pension from his family, and he also held some poor 
literary appointments. At one time, reduced to the lowest state 
of destitution, he attempted to kill himself. 

But his energy of thought and high self-confidence remained 
unabated. He produced, from 1803 to his death in 1825, a suc- 
cession of works in which we can trace the gradual evolution of his 
opinions. As he continued to brood over social and philosophic 
problems, his reflections led him logically from one step to another 
until, in 1821, he reached the views which entitle him to be classed 
as a Socialist thinker. 

St. Simon was by nature a student and thinker; not, like 
Robert Owen, a man of experience in active life. He says himself, 
‘** My business is to study the march of the human spirit, in order 
to labour for the advancement of human civilization.” Filled with 
horror of the anarchy of France, he approached the subject from 
the aristocratic standpoint, with much dread of Democracy, and 
apparently, at first, with little consideration for the condition of 
the masses. 

He points out that Society is ‘‘ organic” and stable when the 
rulers wielding authority are in harmony with the spirit of their 
age and the condition of the people. In the Middle Ages the 
ruling powers were, in the spiritual sphere, the Roman Catholic 
Church; in the temporal, the kings and feudal chiefs. The 
anarchy of his own day he attributes to these leaders and rulers 
still retaining their power while conditions have changed, and 
the people can no longer accept their authority. He desires 
in the spiritual sphere to place, instead of the Church, men of 
genius, the true Heaven-inspired spiritual guides and kings of 
men—a doctrine since eloquently taught by Carlyle and others; 
and in the temporal sphere to replace the authority of rank and 
feudal privilege by that of wealth, of men eminent in industry, 
which, by science and labour combined, produces for man all 
physical goods and necessaries. But as his views developed, he 
became deeply impressed by the misery of the masses and the 
great existing inequalities in duties and happiness. He began to 
fear that even the leaders of intellect. and the chiefs of industry 
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might not sufficiently apply themselves to the supreme object of 
government—the care of the poor. In his Systeme Industrielle, 
published in 1821, he points out the absolute necessity of an 
organized system of redress for the evils from which the masses 
suffer. It is his strong sense of these evils, and the system he 
advocates for their removal, that makes St. Simon the founder of 
French Socialism. 

In his last work, Le Nouveau Christianisme, which he left un- 
finished, he raises the study of his doctrines, and the ardent effort 
to realise them in practice, to the rank of a supreme religious 
duty. He regards his teaching as a new impulse in the progress 
of Christianity ; and it was as a religion that his disciples taught 
his doctrines after his death. 

During his later years the striking and fertile ideas suggested by 
his teaching gathered round him a small band of young thinkers, 
some of whom—as Thierry, afterwards the well-known historian, 
and Auguste Comte, the famous philosopher of Positivism—helped 
him in his writings. After his death his school increased rapidly, 
and it was remarkable for the large number of young men of high 
ability, afterwards eminent in many branches of thought and 
activity, it contained, and the ardent energy with which they 
studied, amplified and propagated his views. 

Many of the chief points of St. Simon’s teaching are now widely 
accepted ; as, for instance, the gradual evolution of man from a 
lower state, and his progress through different stages of develop- 
ment, mental, ethical, and social ; the doctrine that the life of the 
individual reproduces that of the race; the theory that the laws of 
gravitation govern all phenomena; doctrines incorporated into 
modern biological and sociological science. 

His Socialistic teachings, as elaborated by his disciples, were 
briefly as follows :— 

The Government, elected by the whole community, ought to 
consist of men of genius and ability, classified under three heads, 
namely, men eminent in Science, in Art, and in Industry. 

All nations will eventually be united into one world-wide com- 
munity, the members of which will dwell in love together, and 
unite their labour to subdue the earth for the good of man. 

Love is the one principle of all action, in every dealing of man 
with man, and in the government of society. One of the impera- 
tive religious duties is, first, to acquire knowledge and to perfect 
ourselves ; secondly, to use these powers for the service of others. 

All artificial distinctions and inequalities must be done away 
with, and merit alone honoured. 

Every man must work in some capacity ; every man receive a 
fair reward for his labour. No inheritance of property can be 
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allowed ; for this creates artificial inequalities and privileges. All 
property must revert to the State on the death of the owner; but, 
in return, the State will undertake the duties of a parent. It 
will educate and provide for all children. In this State education 
much care will be spent in ascertaining the special tastes and 
capacities of each individual, so that he may be placed in the 
sphere and employment he is best fitted for. On being given his 
profession or employment he is also given a small dowry as capital, 
and then is left to himself to fail or succeed, according to his 
merits, all reasonable advantages having been given to him as 
to all. 

St. Simon does not emphasize his objections to capitalism and 
competition, but he makes use of a very striking illustration in 
regard to it. ‘‘ As,” he says, “‘amongst feudal chiefs, formerly, 
private wars were carried on, so, in our day, private war is carried 
on between competing capitalistic firms; and as, under a more 
advanced civilization, private wars were ended by the establishment 
of a strong central government, which alone and publicly carried 
on war, so at last will competition cease between private capitalists 
and give place to the State control of capital and industry.” 

Women, in the St. Simon system, are given the utmost freedom, 
and are allowed to develop their own natures, and choose their 
own lives unrestrained by men. 

The doctrine of St. Simon and his followers was a religion of 
peace and love. They relied on its gradually spreading through 
their active propaganda and example, but most of all on its winning 
men through its own inherent truth and loveliness. They wished 
to overturn no governments, they founded no communities as 
models, they trusted to slow and gradual reforms, and to the 
evolution of society inevitably tending to realise their ideals. 

The school of St. Simon had a strange history, which I can only 
briefly notice. The small band of disciples grew into a large sect 
rapidly, partly through the attractiveness of their doctrines, partly 
through the ability and energy with which they promulgated them. 

Able lectures delivered by Bazard, and the brilliant eloquence of 
Barrault the orator, made many converts. The revolution of 1830, 
during which they carried on an active propaganda, made them 
prominent, and when, in the same year, the celebrated Pierre 
Leroux joined them, his paper, the Globe, became their organ and 
made St. Simonisme known all over Europe. 

The sect established themselves in a large hotel in the Rue 
Monsigny, which became the centre of the movement, and from 
which missionaries were sent all over France, into Belgium and 
other countries, who everywhere made converts, and established 
churches and branches. 
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The leaders of the school were Bazard, a clear and energetic 
thinker, who by his lectures and writings did much to define and 
consolidate the doctrine, and Enfantin, who, by his extraordinary 
powers of influencing and ruling men, did most of all to attract 
and retain disciples, but who by his extravagant views and con- 
duct subsequently ruined the movement. 

When we read Enfantin’s wild and fantastic utterances, and go 
through the record of his extraordinary doings, we are amazed at 
the passionate devotion, the adoring reverence, he excited among 
his followers, men of most varied minds and occupations, and 
many of them of brilliant abilities. He seems to have derived his 
power from two qualities, always of magnetic potency, over the 
hearts of men, a fervent enthusiasm and faith in his doctrines and 
in himself, and a great power of loving and sympathizing with 
others. 

A coldness after a while arose between Bazard and Enfantin, 
which at length, on Enfantin’s adopting some strange views on the 
subject of marriage, led toa schism. Bazard left the sect, carry- 
ing with him some of the followers. 

Enfantin now became the chief. He began to consider himself 
divinely inspired, and to add, as from a heavenly authority, his 
own views to the doctrines of St. Simon. He was treated with the 
utmost reverence, and almost worship, by his followers, and he 
gradually led them into more and more mystical and objectionable 
doctrines. They also began to adopt strange ceremonies, and to 
wear peculiar blue costumes and long beards. 

Meanwhile the sect continued actively to promulgate its views, 
which became more and more widely known. They also made 
several attempts to carry out practically socialistic reforms among 
the poor of Paris, but their work in this direction was not so suc- 
cessful, St. Simonisme being always weaker and less definite on the 
side of details and practice. 

At last, in 1832, the mystical, and in some ways certainly objec- 
tionable, doctrines concerning sex and marriage taught by Enfantin 
caused the Government to close the hotel in the Rue Monsigny, 
as a centre of teaching dangerous to morality; and in the follow- 
ing year to bring Enfantin and some of the disciples to trial. In 
the interval, Enfantin with about forty disciples retired to Ménil- 
moutan, to a house surrounded by a large garden, within the walls 
of Paris, and there lived a monastic life of much asceticism and 
hardship. Enfantin in 1833 was imprisoned for a year, and from 
this time the sect gradually dispersed. 

After extraordinary success it sank, undoubtedly through the 
mystical fantastic doctrines and strange manners adopted by En- 
fantin and his followers. Had they spent their energy in deve- 
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loping the essential points of their doctrine, and giving them a 
scientific basis, or on carrying out practically some of the philan- 
thropic reforms they taught, their history might have ended 
differently. 

St. Simonisme died for ever as a sect; its disciples became 
merged in the general world of France, and in many cases, inelud- 
ing Enfantin himself, gave brilliant and useful service in her 
literary, professional, and industrial life. We are not able to 
estimate how very largely they must have contributed to the 
general progress of thought in our century. 


The other distinguished Socialist of the French school was 
Charles Fourier, a man of true genius, who much surpasses in 
originality, breadth of view, and power, either St. Simon or Owen, 
and whose system is elaborated with the greatest precision and 
minuteness. He carried on his studies, and worked out his abstruse 
and wide-reaching theories entirely alone, and was really prior in 
time to St. Simon, since he published the first exposition of his 
views in 1808; but his school did not obtain any influence until 
after the sect of St. Simon had been dispersed. 

Fourier was born at Besancon in 1772, and was the only son of 
a draper, who died when his child was five years old, leaving a 
property of about £8,000. Fourier, after a studious and precocious 
childhood, was apprenticed to a cloth-merchant in Lyons. He was 
subsequently appointed traveller to the firm, and visited Germany 
and Holland, and many parts of France. 

When he came of age he invested what remained to him of his 
father’s property in colonial produce, and began business on his 
own account. Soon afterwards, however, Lyons was besieged by 
the Convention. Fourier lost all his property, and on the taking 
of the city was thrown into prison. He made his escape, and 
being now penniless, joined the army, in which he spent two years. 
Discharged at the end of that time on account of ill-health, he 
entered a merchant’s office. 

During all this time, Fourier carried on his studies constantly, 
especially devoting himself to physical science. 

Two incidents are said to have turned his thoughts to social 
problems. During a time of distressing dearth, food in Marseilles 
had risen to famine prices, but the merchants, anticipating still 
higher profits, had kept back from sale a large quantity of rice, and 
allowed it to rot; Fourier was present when this damaged food 
was thrown into the sea, during the night, to avoid the observation 
of the starving people. The other circumstance which impressed 
him was finding that, while in Besancon apples were selling at 
eight for one sou, at Paris they cost one sou each. These exam- 
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ples of the faulty conditions of industry sank deeply into Fourier’s 
mind, and he began to seek to discover a philosophy of human 
nature and society as the means of remedying existing evils. 

He gave up his situation and became a courtier marron, or 
broker without legal patent, by which he earned barely enough to 
support himself, but had more time for study. From this period 
the life of Fourier was one of incessant brooding in solitude and 
poverty, the life of a solitary thinker and dreamer, absorbed in 
the elaboration of his system, which he perfected without help 
from other minds, in isolation, silence, and obscurity. 

He is described as a man of middle height, with brilliant eyes, 
a finely-formed head, and a delicate, expressive face. As his 
solitary years went by he became profoundly silent, never speaking 
except to answer a direct question. A deep melancholy, perhaps 
arising from the disappointment of great hopes, settled upon him. 
He acquired peculiar habits, and during the walks he took every 
few hours as a rest from his studies, used frequently to talk loudly 
to himself. He never married ; and lived wholly absorbed in his 
vast and elaborate scheme for the regeneration of man and 
society. 

In 1808 he published his Théorie des Quatres Mouvements, con- 
taining a general view of his philosophic theory, a theory which he 
believed to be an epoch-making discovery, which would establish 
his fame as the Newton of moral and social science, and which, if 
once made known, would be adopted with such enthusiasm that 
in a few years the face of human life would be transformed. 

This book remained wholly unread and unknown. In 1812 he 
received, through the death of his mother, about £60 a year; he 
then retired to Belley, to devote himself still more completely to 
his labours. At length one sympathizer arose for him. M. 
Muiron Just had accidentally come across his book, and, struck 
with the ideas it contained, he sought out Fourier, and having 
with difficulty reached him in his obscurity, he became his friend 
and first disciple. By his help Fourier, in 1822, published his 
chief work, Théorie de l Unité Universelle. He went himself to 
Paris, and tried to draw the attention of the public and the Press 
to his book, but all his efforts to attract general notice were in 
vain. He began, however, to make a few disciples, and some of 
these afterwards, by their writings, made his ideas known. From 

* 1826 we find him settled in Paris, earning a small pittance as a 
clerk, and ever engaged on perfecting his doctrines. 

At last, in 1831, he gained some important followers. In the 
schism which then took place in the sect of St. Simonisme, when 
Bazard separated from Enfantin, some of the seceders adopted 
Fourier’s views, and began energetically to propagate them. A 
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journal, La Phalanstére, was started, and, in various ways, his 
system gradually became known. 

In 1832 an attempt was made to start a community on his 
principles. M. Baudet Dulary bought an estate at Condé-sur- 
Vesgres and a company was formed. The attempt was a complete 
failure ; but cannot be said to have been a fair trial. It was 
begun before sufficient money was collected ; nothing was carried 
out as Fourier intended; and even the buildings erected were 
wholly unsuitable. 

Fourier died in 1837, without seeing the best success of his 
school. From about 1840 to the Revolution of ’48 Fourierism 
gained thousands of disciples, whose eloquent teaching was pro- 
minent amidst the agitation and ferment of that dark and troubled 
time. His doctrines spread throughout Europe; and in America 
gained enthusiastic support from many eminent men and women, 
and several communities resembling the phalanges of Fourier 
were founded, including the celebrated Brook Farm started by 
Ripley, Margaret Fuller, Emerson, and Theodore Parker. 

All these eventually were dissolved, either from failure in 
organization and in economic details, or on account of incompati- 
bility in the tastes and views of the members. 

In France Fourierism was prominent up to 1848, although a 
new phase of Socialism was then also powerful—the Socialism 
which worked through politics. After ’48 it sank into obscurity, 
in common with all forms of Socialism, in the pause which occurred 
in the history of Socialism at that time. 

Fourier’s theory, which was intended as a complete philosophy 
of man, his nature, and his destiny, is expounded in voluminous 
writings, intolerably obscure, tedious, diffuse, and difficult, many 
of which still exist only in manuscript. His ideas show striking 
genius and contain much of value, but more still that is fantastic, 
unfounded and grotesque. I shall only try to give some of the 
chief points in his Socialistic scheme. 

Fourier believed that the universal law of attraction and gravi- 
tation governed all phenomena; and that it showed itself in society 
in the tendency of men to live socially together, and in the 
spiritual sphere in the passions and desires of men drawing them 
to various objects and pursuits. In accordance with this principle, 
his system provides for people living and working together in the 
closest association, and also gives the fullest scope to the natural 
tendencies and volitions. Our desires and impulses, he thought, 
are given to us by God as guides to the occupations and positions 
we are best fitted for; in his own words, “‘ Les attractions sont 
proportionelles aux destinées.” Restraint of them has produced 
all the evil in the world. If allowed free play, they will produce 
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a perfectly harmonious healthful character. With a strange 
attempt to attain scientific accuracy, he analyzes the passions into 
twelve, and calculates that all the various possible combinations of 
these will produce exactly 810 different characters. In each of his 
communities he expects to have all these characters represented, 
and hence to have in each, men ready to undertake every possible 
kind of labour with the zest and joy of people following their 
natural inclinations. 

Each community he calls a phalanx. It consists of a large 
building, the phalanstére, in which dwell 1,600 persons, and which 
is surrounded by a certain quantity of land. He expected, when 
his system became known and adopted, that the whole world would 
be divided into such phalanges, and that towns and separate 
houses would disappear. 

The members of the phalanx cultivate the land, and workshops 
and factories are also attached to the phalanstére in wings, so that 
each phalanx provides by its own labour for all its needs. 

Each special industry is a series, and each series is divided into 
groups, which are the various departments or branches of the 
industry. In each group there are seven to nine persons, and in 
each series seven to nine groups. The series, or distinct industries, 
number at least one hundred and thirty-five. Each member takes 
as his work any branch of industry he desires, or may belong to 
several. Out of the total wealth produced by the collective industry, 
there is allotted to each individual the minimum that will support 
life. The rest of the wealth is divided among all the workers, in 
the proportion of ;, to labour, ;4; to capital, and #; to talent. Both 
rank and wealth exist in every phalanx. Talent and eminent 
services are rewarded with honours and distinctions, some of which 
are hereditary. 

Fourier, indeed, describes thirteen different ranks among the 
most noble. Wealth can be acquired by thrift and by superior 
labour or talent service. It was no part of Fourier’s scheme to 
abolish distinctions arising from inequality of faculties and powers. 
In the phalanstére, however, rich and poor mix together on 
friendly terms ; they receive the same education, and their rooms 
are close together, nor are there the extremes of wealth and poverty 
that exist in our present society. 

' The education of the young is minutely described. It is begun 
in infancy and includes the most perfect physical training. The 
child is taught only what he is interested in, and himself inquires 
about. At a very early age he is allowed to go into the workshops ; 
he thus becomes familiar with the nature of the various employ- 
ments, and it is easy to discover and develop his special tastes 
and aptitudes. Much of what Fourier recommends in order to 
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develop intelligence and character is excellent. But besides their 
education the children do regular work suited to their powers, and 
are paid for it. Thus making use of the love of children for dirt 
and for cleaning, he allots some of the disagreeable work of 
cleansing to those children between nine and fifteen who wish to 
do it. They are called les petites hordes, are most carefully tended, 
and are treated with the highest honour as a reward for their 
services. 

No labour is compulsory. Everything is freely done from the 
natural inclination of each worker. Moreover, all work is carefully 
arranged so as to be as pleasant as possible. Hours are short; 
occupations varied; many kinds of work are carried on to the 
sound of music, and labour in the field is like a joyous festival. 

It would be impossible to give the minute details into which 
Fourier enters. He settles everything; the plan of the building, 
the arrangement of the land and gardens, the tending of cattle, 
the details of work, education, and amusement, and the conduct 
of meals; and draws a picture of a life of unending festivity and 
happy work, passed amidst society, comfort, and beauty, and 
giving opportunity for the gratification of every desire; a picture 
in pathetic contrast to the sombre and joyless life of its author. 

In time, according to Fourier, the world would contain nothing 
but such phalanges confederated together under a central govern- 
ment at Constantinople. Each phalanx is self-governed, a council 
elected by the members regulating all its affairs. Anyone can join 
any phalanx he chooses, and visitors from other phalanges are 
hospitably received as guests. The desert parts of the globe are 
brought into cultivation by industrial armies sent out by the 
confederated phalanges; new phalanges are then established in 
them until the whole world is fully occupied. 

Such was the dream of Fourier; a dream that reads like the 
imaginary fairy life a child pictures for himself, in which every- 
thing delightful is present, everything unpleasant absent. And this 
dream, only fifty years ago, hundreds of intelligent and cultured 
men believed possible of realisation. Many gave up their lives 
and fortunes in trying to realise it. 

The attempts to found such communities as Fourier and Owen 
conceived, all failed after a longer or shorter time. 

The study of the causes of their failure is of the utmost import- 
ance, from the light it may throw on the question of the practi- 
cability of Socialism ; but I cannot go into it here. 

One thing seems, however, to have been the chief cause of 
failure in every case—the inability of men in their present state to live 
harmoniously together in associations requiring a very high degree 
of unselfishness, the closest inter-dependence of mutual services, 
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the utmost agreement of aim, and the constant sharing of labour 
for acommon aim. It is true that as men progress they become 
more and more adapted to social life, and to working in associa- 
tion for some end of use to all, but the failure of Socialistic com- 
munities serves to show that men are not yet sufficiently advanced 
in social and ethical development to be fitted for a society requiring 
such qualities in a very high degree. 

We may also doubt that such communities would ever harmonize 
with human nature, a thing ever changing, most irregular, and 
incalculable in its characteristics. Fourier’s phalanges would have 
been unworkable unless each individual member had constantly 
acted as Fourier expected he would do. 

We cannot even conceive how, economically, Fourier’s world of 
communities could have been possible. To take one instance only. 
Fourier and Owen expected that each community would be self- 
contained, able to provide for all its requirements by its own labour. 
This, at the present day, would be impracticable. Once concede the 
need of trading with foreign countries, or of purchasing things not 
to be obtained within the phalanx from other communities, and all 
the complications of transport, and it is impossible to imagine how 
such processes could be carried out at all in a world of independent 
communities such as Fourier and Owen tried to realise. 

But we must not overlook the value of much of Fourier’s work. 
His criticism of the present capitalistic system has scarcely been 
surpassed by any of the modern schools in its trenchant power 
and keen analysis. He grasped most clearly the principle, not yet 
fully used, of the ecomomy of associated labour. Many of his 
ideas on education are excellent. His doctrine of the value of 
moral qualities and happiness in work, of the superiority conferred 
on work by the worker doing it willingly, happily, and with the 
full exertion of his best faculties, contains a truth of the utmost 
importance. The spirit of love and joyful mutual service which 
informs and pervades his imaginary community is a glorious ideal 
we may yet reach. Throughout his vast, obscure, and often fan- 
tastic and absurd, writings, are scattered many valuable truths and 
the germs of great ideas; nor let us ever forget his immense 
originality, that he was almost a first explorer, and was exploring 
entirely alone and unaided. 

But while Fourier’s school was most prominent, a new form of 
French Socialism arose; with its brief history closes the early 
period of Socialism. 

During the twenty years preceding 1848 the distinction between 
the bourgeois or capitalistic middle class, which makes wealth in 
commerce by the employment of labour, and the proletariat or 
labouring class, became for the first time marked and definite. 
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Previously, the two classes had in common contended against the 
privileges of the aristocracy. But in the Revolution of 1830 the 
bourgeoisie obtained political power, and the new Industrialism, 
which arose more slowly in France than in England, becoming 
more and more dominant year by year, created an ever widening 
chasm between the wealth of the bourgeoisie and the poverty of the 
labourers. 

A profound and dangerous discontent fermented among the 
masses, and socialistic doctrines spread rapidly among the Paris 
workmen. Many joined the Fourierists, but a still larger number 
allied themselves with a newer Socialism, of which the charac- 
teristic was that it demanded a reconstruction of Government on 
a democratic basis, as the essential first condition of establishing 
a stable socialistic system. Political power—a power which has in 
its control the army, taxation, and legislation, must first be placed 
in the hands of the people before a social organization of industry 
for the good of the people can be established or maintained. And 
to acquire this power this later Socialism used a weapon also 
wholly new, political and socialistic agitation among the lowest 
classes. 

With this school, Socialism first comes into contact with political 
history. 

Its leader was Louis Blanc, a brilliant young journalist and 
politician, born in Madrid in 1813. In the papers he wrote and 
edited he gradually developed his views, and largely influenced 
the working-classes of Paris. In 1840, at the age of twenty-seven, 
he published his Organization du Travail, which excited much 
attention. 

The system he expounds in this work is almost pure Com- 
munism, or the equal sharing of all in the common wealth 
resulting from the labour of all. He declares talent not to arise 
from any merit of our own, but to be the gift of God, which must 
be used, not for selfish aggrandisement, but for the good of all. 
He lays down, as the principle of his system, the formula—‘‘ All 
must work in proportion to their several capacities ; all must enjoy in 
proportion to their several requirements.” Labour is to be carried 
on by associations, under the control of the State, the State 
giving the capital to start each industry, and at first appointing 
the official directors, managers, and superintendents; afterwards 
the workmen will elect them. Over the officials who manage each 
department of industry is the central government, or “ ministry 
of progress,”’ with the general control of all. 

He recommends, to secure financial success, the maintenance of 
normal or existing prices, and also that an insurance fund should 
be put aside each year out of the neft profits of all the industries 
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collectively. Of this nett income, 25 per cent. is to be used as an 
insurance fund for unsuccessful branches of industry, 25 per cent. 
to provide for the aged, sick, and unfortunate; and another 25 per 
cent. for the liquidation of debt incurred in the State bank. 

This system of State-organized industry was received in a time 
of suppression and discontent with wide-spread interest, but we 
can see at once how great would be the difficulty of practically 
realising it. 

In the fundamental formula—liability to work in proportion to 
labour capacity—how could the full labour-power of each indi- 
vidual be ascertained? and, if ascertained, how could he be 
compelled to work up to the full level of his capacity ? ‘‘ Enjoyment 
in proportion to individual requirement.” How could the just 
requirements of each be ascertained? How could each be given 
the full amount of enjoyment he thought his right, and would 
demand? Economically, normal or current prices must be regu- 
lated by the cost of production, and that will depend on the skill 
and perfection of the management and labour. How is the best 
kind of production to be obtained? And, in reference to Louis 
Blane’s insurance funds, they would result in the badly-managed 
industries being supported by the successful, and the worthless 
members of society by the talented and industrious. 

During the same disturbed period, Proudhon was publishing his 
writings, containing the germs of fertile and dangerous principles, 
afterwards of large influence, but I shall defer any account of him 
until my second lecture, for he is genetically closely connected with 
modern Socialism. 

The Revolution of ’48 brought the ideas of Louis Blane into 
sudden and disastrous realisation. He was elected a member of 
the Provisional Government formed after the expulsion of Louis 
Philippe. Behind him were a formidable body of socialistic work- 
ing-men, who demanded from the Government the establishment 
of the reforms he recommended. The Government, afraid to 
refuse their demands, consented to establish national workshops, 
and issued a decree binding themselves to give work and wages to 
every citizen—a promise they were totally unable to fulfil. The 
workshops were opened, but they were neither organized as Louis 
Blane had recommended nor were they placed under his direction. 
It is probable that the Moderate Party never intended that they 
should be a permanent success, but used them as a temporary 
expedient to quiet a dangerous party. 

They were managed by M. Marie, a lawyer, wholly ignorant of 
industrial affairs ; 120,000 men were given work, and paid 8 franes 
a week. Louis Blanc had, in his system, required that each man 
employed should be able to give certificates of good character. 
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These workshops were thrown open to the lowest scum of the Paris 
mob—used, indeed, as a means of keeping quiet that most dreaded 
element. The time was a depressed and disturbed one, in which 
no industry was prosperous, but the men in the national work- 
shops were employed on work so unproductive, and managed so 
badly, that it could not have paid at any time. At last the 
Government, unable to maintain their expense, was obliged to 
close the workshops. The incensed people, joined by the dregs of 
the mob, rose in insurrection, and the terrible days of June 
followed. In this fierce and sanguinary insurrection we have the 
first rising of the working classes in France. It was crushed by 
Cavaignac. Louis Blanc, though innocent of all participation, 
was obliged to fly to England. The Second Republic was then 
established, which ended in the Empire of Napoleon III. 

Under the infamy and horror of its sanguinary failure, Social- 
ism sank into obscurity. Here the first period of Socialism 
closes in the superficial calm that reigned over France under the 
Second Empire. 

The social gloom and disturbance of the ’48 period was not 
confined to France. Insurrections broke out in nearly every 
country of Europe. In England, the misery that had aroused 
the philanthropic Socialism of Robert Owen was almost as acute 
as ever, but it found a vent, not in his Socialism, which was dying 
out, but in two powerful political agitations, Chartism and the 
Anti-Corn Law League—the one a demand for political power for 
the people, the other the movement to break down the system of 
duties on imported corn, kept up for the benefit of the landed 
classes. 

Thus, at the same time in France and in England, the people 
turned to politics as the means of obtaining redress; and to 
politics also from henceforth modern Socialism looked as the 
means of attaining it aims. 

The dark and troubled days of Chartism drew from Carlyle in 
1839 his Essay on Chartism, and in 1843 his Past and Present 
—writings which, read by the light of to-day, sound like the 
inspired utterances of a prophet. 

At the same time arose a distinct school of Socialism, the 
English Christian-Socialists, led by Ludlow, a Fourierist, by 
Frederick Denison Maurice, and by Charles Kingsley—men filled 
with noble sympathy for the sufferings of the poor, who, in the 
papers, Politics for the People and The Christian Socialist, in 
sermons and lectures, and in the novels of Kingsley, earnestly 
taught Socialism as the social aspect of the teaching of Christ. 
But their influence was not directly great. The beginning of 
better things was dawning. The Corn Laws were repealed; the 
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important points in the People’s Charter were slowly gained. The 
condition of the workmen improved through the great prosperity 
of English commerce, in which he shared to some extent, 
through the influence of trades unions and through beneficial 
legislation. 

Thus, about 1852, Socialism both in France and England sank 
into silence. Its early apostles, St. Simon, Fourier, Owen, were 
remembered, if remembered at all, as wild dreamers, whose in- 
fluence was dead, never to rise again. But beneath the apparent 
calm forces were working, soon to bring forth a new and mightier 
Socialism, of which the early Utopian Socialism was but a slight 
and tentative prototype. 

In the years preceding °48 three men were, by a strange coin- 
cidence, together in Paris, drawn thither by the feverish agitation of 
French political and social life—Michael Bakunin, a Russian noble, 
the future apostle of the most terrible forms of Socialism, Anarch- 
ism and Nihilism ; Ferdinand Lassalle, afterwards to become the 
originator of Social Democracy ; and Karl Marx, the founder and 
chief of the scientific and evolutionary Socialism which surrounds 
us to-day—the Socialism which points, calmly and confidently, 
to the future of the civilized world, and claims it as its own. 

To the teaching and influence of these men I shall give the 
remaining two lectures. 


AuticE OLDHAM. 
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NEWMAN FROM NEWMAN’S POINTS OF VIEW. 


Amip the many sketches of Newman’s life and articles upon his 
momentous secession, it would seem not unprofitable to consider 
these things shortly and particularly from the points of view of 
the man who lived the life and in it wrought out the secession. 
It was in the year 1831, the year in which the Reform Bill was 
introduced into Parliament, that Newman first undertook what 
eventually led him to Rome, the systematic study of the Fathers 
and of the history of the Church; that study which brought him 
and others to the religious movement of 1833. It will not be 
amiss, before very briefly considering that movement and its results 
to Newman, to call the reader’s attention to his attitude of mind 
throughout the long course of his religious life. It really was one, 
on the whole, of child-like quietness and confidence in God. 
“Then shal! we know, if we follow on to know.” ‘“‘ No good,” he 
says in the introduction to the famous Tract 90, “‘can come of a 
change which is not a development of feelings springing up freely 
and calmly within the bosom of the whole body itself.” He is 
speaking of the Church, but the attitude is remarkably his own. 
‘*We must come together to God, to do for us what we cannot do 
for ourselves.” ‘‘ Our business is with ourselves—to make our- 
selves more holy, more self-denying, more primitive, more worthy 
of our high calling.” Itis a sentiment charmingly expressed in 
the Lyra Apostolica :— 
So when my Saviour calls, I rise 
And calmly do my best; 
Leaving to Him, with silent eyes 
Of hope and fear, the rest : 

and even with deeper pathos in Newman’s hymn, “ Lead, kindly 
light.” 

That hymn was written while becalmed in the Straits of Boni- 
facio in the spring of 1888. Newman had been travelling in Italy, 
had fallen ill, and was now on his way home. I am fond of 
resemblances between the lives of men with like names, and like 
to think of John Milton and John Newman returning home from 

Italy to England, each ata crisis for his country, with the same 
thought, ‘I have a work to do in England,” and with the same 
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confidence in the Supreme Being that he would show them what 
that work was and guide them through it. 

Like Milton, Newman came back to plunge into a sea of work 
and controversy. The notions of Liberalism in politics had spread 
to religion. Men were getting unsettled in their faith owing to 
the ‘“‘ Biblical and theological speculations of Germany. Newman 
banded himself with Keble, Hurrell Froude, Hugh Rose, and 
others, in defence of a Mother Church assailed by rude antagonists. 
Gradually the movement centred at Oxford, and Newman, as he 
says, out of his own head commenced the Tracts, by no means 
approved by all the party. There was to be a second Reforma- 
tion. A via media was to be found, a midway road between Rome 
and Protestantism leading to that ‘ primitive Christianity which 
was delivered for all time by the early teachers of the Church, and 
which was registered and attested in the Anglican formularies and 
by the Anglican divines.” And ‘Newman took a keen intellectual 
pleasure in the controversy. Like that more famous Apologist, 
whose method of questions he uses later on with such effect when 
he makes mincemeat of Mr. Kingsley, he delighted in irony. He 
liked to bring a dull or self-conceited man “to the brink of some 
intellectual absurdity, and to leave him to get back as he could.” 

What, then, was the teaching which Newman enforced with all 
his intellectual and spiritual might? He was confident, he says, 
of three things. He believed in dogma, he believed in a visible 
Church, and he was confident that Rome was anti-Christian. 
Yet year by year he grew weaker in this confidence, influenced 
by much reading, by much conversation, by much reverence for 
what was old and stable, repelled even, as he more than hints, 
by vulgar abuse and by the loud talk of men with whom he had 
little in common. 

Weight and dignity were added to the movement when, about 
the end of 1833, Dr. Pusey “‘ showed a disposition to make 
common cause with us.” Dr. Pusey was a Professor and a 
Canon of Christ Church. ‘“‘He at once,” says Newman, “ gave 
to us a position and a name ’’—a name which became the name 
of the party, so that some have had the habit to talk of Puseyism 
and the Puseyite Party, without the knowledge that Newman 
was its moving spirit, perhaps even without having heard of 
him. 

The Party kept on increasing in power. Men came up to 
Oxford, and were brought under the direct or indirect influence of 
Newman or Pusey; others in the country read Keble’s hymns, 
and learnt to understand and appreciate a notion still foreign to 
the minds of most Englishmen, the notion of a divinely-ordered 
Church, with authoritative powers, with chief officers descending 
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in unbroken spiritual succession from the Apostles. How foreign 
these notions were to the English mind may be gathered from 
such a remark as this: ‘‘I was amused to hear of one of the 
Bishops, who, on reading an early Tract on the Apostolical Suc- 
cession, could not make up his mind whether he held the doctrine 
or not.” 

Well, the teaching went on. Those who had been influenced 
by it at Oxford went down, some of them, into town and country 
and preached like doctrine, and it was hard for Anglicans to 
get out of it, for much of what was said in the Tracts was based, 
or professed to be based, on the English Prayer Book. ‘I took 
my stand,” says Newman, “on the Prayer Book”; and he would 
push to conclusions, he would not permit the usual English 
practical method, as it is called. He was gradually beginning to 
see that a Church meant the Church, and what was that ? 

And so it came about that in the beginning of 1841, Newman 
was dealing with the Articles in the celebrated Tract 90. Friends 
had said to him, ‘‘ What will you make of the Articles?’’ but he 
had not been apprehensive. The Articles were held to be against 
Rome, and he was held to favour Rome; but what was Rome and 
what were the Articles—what did they mean? And Newman 
shows, and even says, that he wanted to go “‘as far as possible in 
interpreting the Articles in the direction of Roman dogma.” But 
were not the Articles drawn up against Popery? Yes, and no. 
“‘ What was the great question in the days of Henry and Eliza-. 
beth? The supremacy. Now was I saying one single word in 
favour of the supremacy of the Holy See—of the foreign juris- 
diction ? No; I did not believe in it myself. Did Henry VIII. 
religiously hold Justification by Faith only? Did he disbelieve 
Purgatory? Had Elizabeth a conscience against the Mass?’ 
Besides, was not ambiguous language purposely used to gain over 
the Papists? Besides, last and most important, what if the very 
men who drew up the Articles themselves therein imposed what 
was now held to be papistical belief? And he illustrates this last 
contention by reference to the 35th Article, which speaks of the 
“‘ godly,” ‘* wholesome,” and “‘ necessary ” doctrine of the seeond 
Book of Homilies, which book, as anyone can see by referring to 
it, contains the more important Romish doctrines. 

Well, the Tract appeared, and was received with a storm of indig- 
nation throughout the country ; and Newman was hurt to find that 
whilst other parties in the Church might interpret doctrines in 
accordance with their understanding of them, and in accordance 
with their sentiments, such licence was not to be allowed to the 
Oxford party. ‘‘ Tobit and his dog baith are altogether heathenish 
and apocryphal,” cry the Evangelicals, though the second Book 
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of Homilies declares the Book of Tobit to be Scripture; but no 
licence is to be allowed to their opponents. 

Newman saw that his place and authority in the movement were 
gone. ‘Confidence in me was lost, but I had already lost confi- 
dence in myself.” He still saw dominant errors in the Church of 
Rome, but he felt that he had more in common with Rome than 
with certain sections of his own Church. He would not withdraw 
the Tract, though pressed to do so; but in a letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford he withdrew from his place in the movement. It was a 
wrench, and he did not feel that he was wrong. “I think I can 
bear,” he says, “ or at least I will try to bear, any personal humi- 
liation, so that I am preserved from betraying sacred interests, 
which the Lord of grace and power has given into my charge.” 

Earlier than this, Newman had found in the course of his inves- 
tigations into Church history that Protestantism was no new move- 
ment. Yet the Protestants of the fifth century were in his opinion 
undoubted heretics, but the Church, the Roman Church, remained 
the same. He was greatly affected by the words of St. Augustine, 
*‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum,’’ which we may explain and 
enlarge in Newman’s own words, ‘‘the deliberate judgment, in 
which the whole Church at length rests and acquiesces, is an infal- 
lible prescription and a final sentence against such portions of it 
as protest and recede.”” We must always recollect, of course, that 
Newman looked upon the Church as God-guided, whereas it is 
rather our English habit to look upon the individual as God-guided. 
As often happens in such cases, the thought of tae inference to be 
drawn from St. Augustine’s words died away for the time. New- 
man would not be hurried, but he was getting near to Rome. 
Always he will allow himself to be “led on by God’s hand blindly, 
not knowing whither he is taking me,” yet making sure intellec- 
tually of each step as it is taken. His trust was full. These sug- 
gestions might come from below, but God would show him in time, 
in His own good time. But at any rate the via media was done 
for. There was little left between him and Rome but certain 
‘positive and special charges which he could bring against it,” 
her inconsistencies, her ambition and intrigue, her sophistries ; 
also, he did not agree at present in the doctrines of the Immaculate 
Conception, and the Adoration of Saints. Nor will he meet Romans. 
He would not be interfered with. ‘‘ Why do you meddle? Why can- 
not you let me alone? You can do me no good; you know nothing 
on earth about me, you may actually do me harm ; I am in better 
hands than yours. I know my own sincerity of purpose, and I 
am determined upon taking my time.”’ 

How near he was now to Rome may be seen in an article which 
he contributed in 1840 to the British Critic, where he confesses 
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that we are bound to pray for the day when the Anglican and Roman 

Church shall be reunited in the pure light of the Gospel. At 

present Rome’s methods prevent this. She has not got the note or 

mark of holiness in some of her methods; a note essential, in his 

opinion, to the life of a true Church. 

And now he gets him to Littlemore, a hamlet attached to his 
living of St. Mary’s, and which became a place of rest for him near 
Oxford ; here to submit the Articles to a crucial test, and see if 
they would come out Catholic ; and he contemplated the resigna- 
tion of St. Mary’s, for he felt that he did not use it as a parish 
church, but as a sort of University office. He did not know his 
parishioners, and says he did not get on well with them; he did 
not influence the masses. He began his various plans, lectures, 
services, &c., for his parishioners, but they did not come to them, 
and the University did come; and he felt that his teaching was 
leading others, if not himself, to Rome, and he did not think it fair 
to do that from an Anglican pulpit. Yet he consulted friends, 
and on the whole decided to keep St. Mary’s for the present, lest 
men might talk if he gave it up and harm be done, and for such 
other reasons; but he took a curate, and gave him more and more 
of the church work. 

“In the summer of 1841 I found myself at Littlemore without 
any harass or anxiety on my mind. I had determined to put aside 
all controversy, and I set myself down to my translation of St. 
Athanasius; but between July and November I received three blows 
which broke me.” Rome, he found still in his reading, ever to 
have been what it was; Protestants and Anglicans to have been 
Arians and semi-Arians. And, next, the bishops, breaking through 
the ‘‘ understanding ” which had been arrived at, or so he believed, 
in the matter of Tract 90, began to charge against him, and he felt 
that ‘‘if bishops speak, I will speak too”; he felt, too, that he 
must speak—that many of his followers would rather go over than 
give up the doctrine expounded in Tract 90; that the condem- 
nation of Tract 90 was driving men to Rome. And, last of all, 
there was the project of an Anglo-Prussian bishop of Jerusalem, to 
preside over all sorts of Christians whom he could get together of 
any kind of Church. 

‘“‘T suppose,” says Newman, “that the idea of Episcopacy, a 
the Prussian King understood it, was very different from that 
taught in the Tractarian school.” Which seems likely. Yet 
Newman thought Jerusalem was selected as a sort of test-place— 
far enough off. Let us see how Prussians will stand a bishop at 
Jerusalem ; then, perhaps, we may introduce bishops in Prussia. 
Hereabouts, as elsewhere often, there is as much irony as straight- 
forward statement in the Apologia, and it is not always easy to 
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separate the one from the other. And he winds up this part of 
his subject, and closes this period of his life thus: ‘ As to this 
project of a Jerusalem bishopric, I never heard of any good or 
harm it has ever done, except what it has done for me, which many 
think a great misfortune, and I, one of the greatest of mercies. It 
brought me on to the beginning of the end.” 

“From the end of 1841, I was on my death-bed as regards my 
membership with the Anglican Church, though at the time I 
became aware of it only by degrees.” He still, from Littlemore, 
“‘ kept back all persons who were disposed to go to Rome with all 
my might,” and still looked about for ‘‘ a controversial basis for 
my need.” Still he found the notes of sanctity and life in the 
Anglican Church. 

As regards his doctrinal position as an Anglican churchman at 
this time, it is most difficult ; a clear knowledge of it can, perhaps, 
be gained after much study of, and thought upon, the commence- 
ment of Part VI. of the Apologia, but it would be absurd to attempt 
to treat it adequately in a sketch like the present. 

Yet we may say so much as this. Newman’s position was one 
of distraction and difficulty. He had in a sort of charge many 
young men and ardent, some of whom were going over to Rome, 
whose parents and guardians naturally blamed him for their 
subversion. He was accused—always has been accused, till 
lately—of dishonesty; of being a Romanist and knowing that 
he was a Romanist, and remaining nominally in the English 
Church for the purpose of gaining converts. He certainly was 
much more a Romanist than anything else, but he felt he must not 
be hurried, nor could he give up altogether his position as guide to 
those who wished to consult him, without precipitating matters ; 
without, in all probability, causing a larger secession to Rome. 
It was not a question of some one or two elementary principles 
of right and wrong, but a question of great complexity, not one 
that could be decided by feeling, or writing down reasons pro and 
con., but one the difficulty of which even could not perhaps, and 
cannot perhaps, be appreciated by those who had not and have not 
had long anxious years of trouble on such-like subjects; but he is 
indignant when men say, “ You tried to gain me over to your 
party, intending to take me with you to Rome,” whereas, like 
Socrates, it was not his habit to try and gain anyone over to 
himself. Nor did he try to bring men to Rome, where he was not ; it 
is their own ‘‘coxcombical fancy which has bred such thoughts in 
them.” And as is well pointed out in the valuable latter part of a 
letter signed “ K,” in the Standard of August 19th, 1890, and as 
Newman shows in his Apologia, the Puseyite party at this time con- 
sisted of two sections, the older section who would go far but not all 
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the way, and a newer society, men who had not grown up with the 
party, men, as “‘K” points out, who did not know much or care 
much about Anglicanism, who had no feeling of patriotic love for 
the Church of Laud, many of them, as Newman had been himself, 
disposed to Evangelicism, coming up to Oxford from business 
centres, without old home Church traditions; these even went 
farther than the old party, having nothing to keep them back—no 
traditional Church of their own, these then went over to Rome 
before and after Newman; but, speaking generally, the old 
members of the party stayed behind. 

His position now was such as might well have driven a weaker 
man out of his senses. It is his old complaint—they would not 
leave him alone ; and in a passage of fine eloquence, which towards 
its close almost reaches the highest order of eloquence, he cries : 
‘““What was I doing at Littlemore? Doing there? Have I not 
retreated from you? Have I not given up my position and my 
place? Am I alone, of Englishmen, not to have the privilege to 
go where I will, no questions asked? Am I alone to be followed 
by jealous, prying eyes, who note down whether I go in at a back 
door or at the front, and who the men are who happen to call on 
me in the afternoon? Cowards! If I advanced one step, you 
would run away; it is not you that I fear; ‘‘ Di me terrent, et 
Jupiter hostis,” the Gods affright me; I know not if Heaven is 
my friend.” 

His heart was stricken within him; he was wounded, and in 
fear and doubt, and they would not leave him alone. They pried 
round Littlemore. At last his own kind bishop was compelled to 
ask him to refute the stories about his house there—was it, 
or was it to be, a convent? And he explains, yet perhaps gives no 
satisfying explanation, for as he says in another reference, “‘I am 
encompassed with responsibilities, so great and so various, as 
utterly to overcome me, unless I have mercy from Him who all 
through my lize has sustained and guided me, and to whom I can 
now submit myself, though men of all parties are thinking evil 
of me.” 

** My last sermon was in September 1843; then I remained at 
Littlemore in quiet for two years.” For two years before the 
great event Newman had given up bis living, and took no clerical 
duty, remaining in lay communion with the Church of England. 
“Quiet” is not used here in the sense that he was let alone. 

How foolish men were to disturb him is shown by some remarks 
he makes regarding Dr. Russell, sometime President of Maynooth: 
“‘He had perhaps more to do with my conversion than anyone else. 
. - - He called on me. . . . I do not recollect that he said a word 

on religion. He sent me several letters. He gave me one or two 
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books. He was always gentle, mild, unobtrusive, uncontroversial. 
He let me alone.” 

In 1848, besides the resignation of St. Mary’s, Newman made a 
formal retractation of all the hard things which he had said of 
Rome. 

His saddest thought was this—that his retirement would drive 
men to Liberalism, thence, perhaps, to Atheism. He had been the 
thief upholder of dogmatism; he had found it hard work to make 
Englishmen dogmatic, they did not naturally like it, they would 
not go away with him, and where else could they go? ‘‘ There are 
but two alternatives, the way to Rome and the way to Atheism. 
Anglicanism is the half-way house on the one side, and Liberalism 
is the half-way house on the other.” He had tried to make 
the Anglican system—a paper system—work, and it would not; 
and men would go away into no-system. 

As regards the resignation of St. Mary’s, there is this to be said. 
The bishops showed by their charges against Tract 90 that they did 
not desire to adopt the doctrine of the Church, and even of their 
Church, in Newman’s opinion. He could not give up the tract. 
He believed the doctrine in it to be essential; but the bishops 
represented the Church. It appeared, then, that he was unfaithful 
to the English Church if he continued to hold St. Mary’s. The 
immediate cause of the resignation of his living was the fact that a 
young man, an inmate of his house at Littlemore, went over to 
Rome. He tried to keep Littlemore, which was attached to 
St. Mary’s, but it could not be granted. 

Yet in all this he was hardly disappointed, hardly impatient ; 
he felt he must go on, or rather sit still and see what came of it. 

And his egotism—using the word in a good sense, if that may be, 
such as is the egotism of most men who have an ego, a being 
unlike that of the crowd—is apparent. He does not see always 
that people are thinking about themselves, as well as about him. 
He is even a little wilful. He will not look at things from others’ 
points of view. Men argue against his convictions; they only 
confirm him in those convictions. 

His was a strong nature; not passionate certainly, in fact 
singularly unpassionate, full of a sense of duty and piety, and an 
appreciation of form and system, gentle and charming, yet hard 
as flint in some ways ; deep but not very broad, not very sensitive, 
yet capable of deep feeling. The pathos of the Apologia is felt, 
seldom expressed, yet sometimes expressed. On Michaelmas day 
1843 he writes to an old friend, near his death, to whom he could 
not bring himself to speak of his state: ‘‘ You are always so kind, 
that sometimes, when I part with you, I am nearly moved to tears, 
and it would be a relief to be so, at your kindness and at my hard- 
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ness. I think no one ever had such kind friends as I have.” And 
his friend dies, and he sobs over his grave, and gets no light and 
no relief. 

Still he will not hurry. He would like to wait, aye, till the 
summer of 1846, seven years from the time these convictions began 
to fall upon him ; but he does not think he shall last solong. People 
are asking guidance for him. And he will be certain. And he 
doesn’t want to shock people. And when he goes—for that is hardly 
doubtful now—he doesn’t think many more will go, and hardly 
wishes it. ‘‘ The simple question is, can J (it is personal, not whether 
another, but can J) be saved in the English Church? Am J in 
safety were I to die to-night? Is it a mortal sin in me, not joining 
another communion?” And he was afraid, too, lest he might come 
back after going over. But he could not wait for ever. 

The end came in the autumn of 1845. On October 8th he 
wrote to a number of his friends, ‘‘ Littlemore, October 8, 1845, 
I am this night expecting Father Dominic, the Passionist, who 
from his youth has been led to have distinct and direct thoughts, 
first of the countries of the North, then of England. After thirty 
years (almost) waiting, he was without his own act sent here. 
But he has had little to do with conversions. . . . He does not 
know of my intention; but I mean to ask of him admission 
into the one Fold of Christ. P.S.—This will not go till all is 
over... .” “1left Oxford for good on Monday, February 23, 1846.” 
He stayed on Sunday night at the Observatory; thither came 
friends to see him and say good-bye—Mr. Pattison, Mr. Lewis, 
Dr. Pusey, and others. He took leave of Trinity: ‘ Trinity had 
never been unkind to me. There used to be much snap-dragon 
growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s rooms there, and I 
had for years taken it as the emblem of my own perpetual resi- 
dence, even unto death, in my university.” 

“On the morning of the 23rd I left the Observatory. I have 
never seen Oxford since, excepting the spires, as they are seen 
from the railway.” Thus with full pathos ends, I had almost said, 
the public life of Newman. Yet there were other events in his life 
of public interest, and one event, the attack made upon his veracity 
by Mr. Kingsley, which brought him again notably before his 
fellow-countrymen in a way of lasting interest, seeing that it gave 
rise to perhaps the most important and interesting autobiography 
in our language, not excepting that of yet another famous ‘‘ John” 
—John Stuart Mill. 

After a time he settled down at Birmingham as head of the 
Oratorians there, having been ordained priest, and called to that 
place. 

From 1852 he was for some years Rector of the so-called 
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Catholic University of Dublin, and was perhaps as successful as 
the almost hopeless difficulties of the case allowed. Returning to 
Birmingham, he resided there for the rest of his life. 

In 1851 an Italian, named Achilli, came to England to declaim 
against Popery. This man had been expelled from his church for 
alleged misconduct, and Newman smote him to the ground. 
Newman was tried for libel, and lost his case; but no one ever 
heard any more of Achilli. 

A far more interesting event occurred in 1864. Mr. Kingsley, who 
in comparison with Newman was an ignorant man in knowledge 
of controversy and Church history, and one by no means able to 
approach him in intellectual power, attacked him, perhaps at 
hazard, for lack of veracity, and for teaching that veracity was 
hardly a requisite virtue for Romans. Kingsley hated Romans as 
much as Newman dreaded Liberals, regarding them as Sir Walter 
represents them; and it seems strange if, as Newman supposes, 
the study of medieval times and things in Scott induced men 
towards Rome, when the great novelist says and implies so much 
in disfavour of her doctrine. Kingsley is reported to have remarked 
at the conclusion of the controversy, that “he was right, but 
Newman was too clever for him;” the latter part of which 
saying, if said, is surely true. No man surely ever was so torn 
to pieces as Kingsley by Newman in his replies and criticisms, 
and yet this foolish attack was a blessed thing, because it 
struck Newman that the best reply would be to give a history of 
his religious opinions, an argument for his life, which he has done 
in England’s famous Apology. 

There is little else to say in such a sketch as the present. 
Men wondered how he accepted this and that Catholic doctrine. 
They forgot that it was his belief that the Catholic Church was 
divinely guided, and that things are not all disclosed at once. He 
did not profess to understand all Catholic doctrines, any more 
than we profess to understand the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
accepted them, if they were clearly Catholic doctrines. It all 
seems really to have become very simple to his mind, as though 
he were to say, ‘I have, so far as I know, a reason. My reason, 
and my reading and examination, show me a God, and besides 
that a Revelation and a Church divinely guided, which says, ‘Do 
so and so; believe so and so,’ and I do so and so, and believe 
so and so, not always understanding ; aye, and it is possible that 
the Church may make mistakes in some of her proceedings for a 
while, but I am rightly bound to obey her.” When the question 
of where rested the Infallibility came before the world, Newman 
would rely on such beliefs. Certainly, in the Apologia he is not 
Sure where Infallibility rests, or, at least, is not sure of every 
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person or body in which it may rest; but as certainly he will 
accept the verdict of the Church. 

The reasons why Newman was not raised to high place in the 
Roman Church until many years after his accession may have lain 
partly in himself, his own modesty, his feeling that he was not 
an Evangelizer, and his inadaptability to all sorts of cireum- 
stances, even his wilfulness; partly, of course, it was due to the 
narrow influences that prevailed for a time at Rome. Moreover, 
it took time for Romans to know him, and perhaps they were 
surprised at the small immediate results of his secession; the 
ultimate results have not yet been arrived at. 

In 1878 all England was pleased to hear that this great Eng- 
lishman was to be raised to the dignity of Cardinal. He went to 
Rome, a considerable undertaking at his age, and wondered why 
he had been selected for the dignity. It must have been, he 
thought, because of his life-long protest against Liberalism and in 
favour of dogma. 

About this time, I think, he made his first visit to Oxford since 
his secession, and saw Dr. Pusey. What thoughts his must have 
been as he left the station, from which he had so often been 
sadly whirled away by that relentless “‘ base mechanical contri- 
vance,” as his favourite Sir Walter would have called it. Not 
often, scarce ever since Ridley suffered and Latimer, could there 
have been seen in Oxford so touching a sight as that of the meet- 
ing of those two old and holy men, Newman and Pusey. What 
they said in private we know not. Maybe they said nothing. 
What they felt we may guess, and the more appreciate the 
more we lead and can lead their lovely and their pleasant lives. 
For many of us must have felt and seen lately that it is not 
given to all who read treatises and leading articles, nor haply to 
all who write them, to appreciate such a character as that of 
Newman. 

Men live a life, and we sum it in an hour, in a page, but let us 
recognise now and again that these things cannot be so done; 
there is a higher judgment, a more extended and a more accurate 
summary, which knows what we do not and cannot know, which 
appreciates what we do not and cannot appreciate—and this, 
perhaps, especially—a long life spent in good, the simple de- 
votion of splendid talents and industries to the highest ideal of 
right and duty capable of being conceived by the keenest intellect, 
the purest mind, among Englishmen of this century. 

Such was the life and such the mind and intellect of John 
Henry Newman. He has lived so long, so holily, with such quiet 
modesty, as quite to have out-lasted |injurious thought! or utter- 
ance, and is now laid to rest amid the tears of all lof us. His 
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work was done mostly many years ago, and done for the Church of 
his country. That work, and the work of his fellow-labourers, 
brought again prominently forward among Englishmen a con- 
ception foreign to their then, even to their present, character—the 
conception of a living, God-guided Church. This was a shadow 
in his day, and he chased the shadow through many years, with 
many constant labours and anxieties, till she brought him to 
something real to him, the Church of Rome. But on the way he 
clothed this shadow for others if not for himself, covered the 
nakedness of her limbs, infused a new life into her dry bones, 
and made of her something beautiful and worshipful, which he 
left behind for those who did not follow him, something lovely and 
true and real as they, for their part, believe. Which was right, 
he who went or they who stayed, let each one settle for himself; 
but of this there is little doubt, that the English Church presents 
to many minds a life and an appearance and a reality quite other 
than could have been the case but for this movement in which 
Newman bore the principal part; and of this, too, there is still 
less doubt, that he has left us—a cold, selfish, and sceptical age 
—a noble example which we may follow, though at our natural 
distance, if we will, of a devout and holy life passed in constant 
association with all that is lovely and of good report, and in 
entire dependence upon an Unseen Power. 
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THE complicated rules forming the basis of most whist-playing 
for the last forty years have resulted in a highly conventional 
game, troublesome to learners, and in many cases distasteful to 
good players. Even the fairly good players seldom show any skill 
in outplay, but deliberately carry out a set of rules carefully studied 
and learnt from some book, from the very first until the last trick 
in each outplay. Some men are firm partners, in so far as their 
doings can be counted on, but the game is with them a weary 
tramp along a worn and dusty road. 

As to a thorough whist-player, the whole interest of a game is 
in the combination of chances, the fresh events, and the use of 
skill under special circumstances, beyond humdrum matters ; for 
him a game unfettered by routine is certainly preferable. The 
routine-players are frequently not only proud of their fetters, but 
unable to play a skilful game; though many of them might 
develop the needful power, if directed in a better mode. Many 
beginners are deterred from playing at all, when they find that the 
study of a code of rules is inevitable, if they have to play with 
partners that rigorously demand such knowledge. 

It is the aim of these few pages to show that all such codes are 
needless, and that a better game, which may be called ‘Free 
Whist,”’ can be adopted, instead of that commonly known as 
Modern Whist, the out-growth of the last forty years. But before 
indicating the lines on which the newer game can proceed, some of 
the disadvantages of the present system will be pointed out. 

When four players sit down to play at whist together for the 
first time, and are paired by lot, the natural question is, ‘“‘ What 
game does my partner play?” It certainly would be very unfair to 
your opponents to ask him anything about its methods; in fact, 
they could at once throw up the game for such a reason. You cannot 
very well learn his methods from his outplay before the rubber is 
ended, and the change of partner follows, for he might play very 
differently with different hands and under varying conditions. Now 
there are five or six English writers of whist-books, giving varieties 
of the code-system ; there is the French method, radically different 
from all of them, and there is a special manner adopted in the 
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United States by a certain set of players. It is hence evident that 
the outplay of self and partner may be very discrepant. One may 
follow the book of A , the other that of C——; or, perhaps, your 
partner may play a French game, nullifying your English or 
United States’ attempts. Under any such conditions, the game 
may become a mere succession of gropings, devoid of interest. 

Even if, to avoid this, the four players agree that all of them 
may declare openly their several systems, it will often be found 
that none of them follow rigidly either the book of A or that 
of C— , &c., &c., but have some modified set of rules partly based 
on some one such book or some combination of them. Then comes 
the troublesome affair of asking details; such as “‘ Do you acknow- 
ledge or use the trump-signal ?—the penultimate lead in certain 
cases? and how?—the discard from the shortest or from the 
weakest suit? Do you treat a trump-lead as demanding trumps 
out?” &c., &c. In fact, it is endless, if the inter-dependence of 
partners is to be made thoroughly perfect. Not only that, but 
many players can only play well, or even fairly without error, 
according to the exact method they have adopted— their own 
special amended code. It may be needless to proceed farther now 
with the details of the results of such incongruity, though it has 
been absolutely necessary to show the source of much uninteresting 
whist-playing. 

These difficulties may be entirely removed by the adoption of 
Free Whist, that is, whist free from all codes. When the leads 
and discards are perfectly free from book-laws, and when there is 
no artificial attempt to carry on the conversation of the game, the 
players are not hampered by differences of code. Also there are 
several other advantages from such a course; but the great one 
is that the interest on the whist outplay is sustained from the very 
beginning of the game, chiefly because the signal for trumps cannot 
exist, also because the players have not necessarily been giving 
artificially any public information about their long, strong, short, 
and weak suits. Yet the bases of several of the known whist-coups 
will remain, as will afterwards be shown, though those of others 
are removed. 

Assuming now that such a Free Whist is adopted to supersede 
the routine game, it must not be supposed for a moment that the 
beginner would have nothing to learn. On the contrary, such a 
game requires closer observation, and affords more opportunities 
for skill in outplay ; hence the beginner, and even the moderately 
good player, is at a disadvantage in it. Certainly, the beginner is 
freed from learning an artificial code, and from attempting to keep 
up an artificial conversation of the game; but a natural system 
and a natural conversation of a certain sort must exist in the game ; 
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for it is inevitable on the whole, though not binding in any special 
code or instance. 

Let us now examine the conditions that enforce this. Original 
leads and discards may be at random; and even a trump-lead 
may be ignored, not a single artificial method is adopted. But, in 
spite of this, the game has to be fought out, and if possible won; 
and strength and length in suits will, under suitable conditions, 
win it. Strength and length must inevitably be indicated .in 
rational outplay of any sort, though kept dark to some extent at 
the beginning of it. Correspondingly also the knowledge of the 
location, or presumed location, of strength and length in various 
suits, is necessarily the basis of all sound outplay. Occasionally 
a little device, some underplay or coup, may take place, with some 
future aim, but there cannot be many of them, as the losses would 
be too great, and the object of winning or saving the game can 
never be lost sight of. A natural conversation of the game is 
maintained generally. 

Thus, in the early outplay, knowing your own hand, and seeing 
evidences of weakness and of shortness in various suits shown 
in the gradual outplay of the different players, you infer the 
location of strength and length in the hands of others. You 
are then able to lead up to a fourth player in his weak suit, or 
through the strong hand of the second player; and this is neces- 
sarily the usual mode of leading that each player will adopt in 
Free Whist. Such a mode is, of course, also suitable to Routine 
Whist, but is there less frequent or less continuous, because the 
artificial system of lead and return gives more direct information 
about the partner’s hand, and preponderates in affecting leads and 
outplay. But in Free Whist the dependence is entirely on the 
natural conversation of the game, and in the early part of it the 
inferences from it are few, and some of them are doubtful, while 
others may not be such as to enable you to act on them at once. 
You necessarily act up to the more sure inferences, and those that 
you can readily utilize. Such inferences are more likely to be 
about the location of strength and weakness in one of your two 
opponents’ hands than in that of your partner, the chances at least 
being two to one that they are; also the inferences about your 
opponents’ hands are more rapidly useful to you. 

To explain this ;—if you merely infer strength in some suit in 
your partner’s hand, you might well hesitate to lead up to that 
alone early in the game, for an exceptional card in the hand of 
the fourth player might win that trick. But if you infer weakness 
in the hands of the fourth player in a suit, it is far safer to lead 
that suit to him. Similarly, too, if you infer strength in a suit in 
the hands of the second player, you know he would probably not 
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play it, but leave the trick to be dealt with by his partner. Thus 
either of the two latter inferences are more useful to you than the 
first. 

This same principle that directs your leads and outplay, making 
them dependent chiefly on inferences about the hands of others, 
will also guide your opponents’ correlatively. It is hence the prin- 
cipal basis of outplay in Free Whist. There is also another reason 
for it, partly comprised in the foregoing. Any strength in your 
partner’s, or in your own, hand must win tricks if suitable oppor- 
tunities are afforded to it; but if it cannot win tricks, it becomes 
useless to lead up to it or play to it. Hence the only help required 
to be given to friendly strength is to give it the suitable opportunity 
when possible. Such opportunities are gained by leading through 
hostile strength in the hand of the second player, or up to hostile 
weakness in the hands of the fourth. Hence these cases resolve 
themselves entirely into the former—the basic principle before 
explained—and friendly strength can without other help be left to 
take care of itself. The play is directed against the enemy through- 
out the early outplay. 

Later in the outplay, and later in each suit, when you not only 
know where strength and weakness are located, but also where 
actual cards are held, the conditions are different in that your lead 
and outplay is directed to these special cards. You then play 
through and avoid them, or play up to them and draw them, 
and control subsequent leads. The finish, following this later out- 
play, the only interesting part that Routine Whist has not yet 
quite spoilt, is unharmed by Free Whist. 

There is, of course, an intermediate stage in the game when the 
location of only a few actual cards is known; the outplay then 
partakes of the peculiarities of the two extremes by combining 
them ; but in all cases you play up your knowledge of location. 

Deferring the consideration of the Trump Suit, apart from 
matters in it that correspond to Common Suits, let us now revert 
to the subject of Leads and Discards, after a brief indication of 
modes peculiar to Free Whist throughout an outplay. 

If, as before said, leads are free, and indicate no artificial con- 
ventional signal of any sort, the first question about them usually 
put is, What about the first lead of the outplay in this Free 
Whist? Can it mean nothing at all? And the answer is, It is so 
far a random lead that no one attaches importance to it, for it 
means either nothing or very little; it is purely ad libitum, any 
card of any suit, and aimless as regards conventional conversation 
or signal. The player of it chooses it to suit his own hand alone. 
Naturally the next question is, What should he lead from choice ? 
This is a question not admitting of positive, simple answer. 
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Usually, perhaps, such a lead is a loss, for a winning card would 
seldom be played ; or, if it were, the second lead or after lead would 
be a loss. Yet a lead from a short suit would prepare the way for 
a renounce; also in a powerful hand with length in trumps a 
trump lead would clear one round of trumps, an advantage when 
signalling for trumps is not admitted. But it does not constitute 
then a signal for trumps, for a trump might be led under other 
circumstances. It is always a free lead dependent direct on cards 
held. 

All of the subsequent leads in Free Whist are dependent on 
inference from the outplay, and the visible hand of the player 
making the inference. The first trick has been won by someone, 
either fourth or third player perhaps; someone else, either third 
or fourth player, has been positively unable to win it; tidings of 
some sort enable the first inferences to be made. The winner of 
the first trick leads in the next, and if the inference drawn can 
be conveniently utilized, the inference may require him to pursue 
the same suit, or force him into another. In the first case, if he 
has won the first trick fourth in hand over a weak third player’s 
card, he infers that in the following trick he can lead up to that 
weakness, and he pursues the suit, for he is guided in it. In the 
second case, winning third in hand, he may not have sufficient 
inference that by continuing the suit he would either lead through 
hostile strength or up to hostile weakness ; hence, usually he would 
then open a new suit. Occasionally he will prefer to risk some- 
thing in the former suit; but safe play precludes him from frequent 
risk. Certainly there is risk in opening a new suit, but this risk is 
generally of a more even sort than the former. 

To explain this in ordinary cases. When you open a new suit, 
you know what you hold in it, and risk in that suit the least you 
can. With power in it, you can start it with a winning lead or 
even two, watching all cards played for inference. With moderate 
length and strength in it, if you have to lead low, the winning 
card of the first trick in it would probably not be played second in 
hand; assuming this, the chances are even whether it will be 
played for or against you, by the third player, your partner, or 
the fourth player, your opponent. If on the contrary you persevere 
in the former suit in which you have won a trick, in spite of your 
ignorance both about remaining hostile strength in the second 
hand, and of hostile weakness in the fourth hand against you, you 
then face not a tolerably even risk, but two chances to one against 
you. This explanation is meant to apply broadly; but to be 
perfectly sure, the best plan is to estimate the risk in each several 
case that occurs, and to face the smaller risk. 

Considering the principle of the earlier leads established thus 
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on inferred location of strength and weakness, we can proceed to 
rather later leads, in which the location of length and shortness 
of suits is a matter to be taken into account also, from increased 
effect on the risks. 

If the location of length and shortness has to be considered at 
all in the first round of a suit early in an outplay, it is usually 
treated as a negligable risk. Even when your own hand holds 
only one card of a suit or none, and you suspect that something 
corresponding to this exists in other hands, you would act as if 
one card in the suit would be forthcoming from each player. For 
the calculable risk to the trick is not the calculable chance of the 
renounce lying with your opponents, but only about a quarter of 
it. Your opponent playing second in hand would not trump the 
trick at his renounce, but would leave it to his partner to win 
fourth in hand. Your opponent playing fourth in hand might 
even at his renounce be unwilling to reduce his trump length; and 
hence he too may prefer to lose the trick, though with a short 
trump suit he probably would not. Thus the risk is small, and is. 
neglected in any suit at any period of the outplay. 

In the second round of a suit the risk to the trick is greater than in 
the first round ; but it is still small, a fraction of the chance of hostile 
renounce, though that chance is greater than in the former case. 
The risk is not great enough to prevent a winner of the first round 
from pursuing this suit, when he infers either that hostile strength 
lies with the second player, or hostile weakness in it with the 
fourth player. But when he cannot infer either of these things, 
the risk forms an additional reason for avoiding the suit, and 
playing another, even of opening a fresh one, if needful. 

In the third round of a suit, the chance of renounce somewhere 
is immensely increased ; but at the same time is largely counter- 
acted by extended inferences gained about all cards unplayed in 
that suit, and their location. Thus the risk nearly vanishes, for 
you positively know where the renounce ia likely to fall, and either 
play accordingly, or postpone leading that suit. 

After the third round the position of the extra cards of a suit, 
and their values, are known surely. 

In a Deferred suit, there are also special inferences about length 
and shortness. This being the suit last played through, after the 
other two common suits have been known or nearly played out; 
at its opening, or at its long deferred second round perhaps, a 
large amount of knowledge of the hands held has already been 
gained. The knowledge of located length in two suits helps in 
inferences about located length in the third suit. A hand may 
have one long suit, but not often two; hence length in the third 
suit may be expected in that hand which has not length in either 
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of the other two. At least, such is the rough inference. Now, 
besides your own known hand there are only three hands to con- 
sider, and three common suits. The probable location of length 
in the deferred suits, and perhaps also correlatively of shortness, can 
thus be inferred. Even if you cannot locate both of these things 
with certainty, you can locate one of the two. You thus start or 
play a deferred suit with greater knowledge about it than you had 
in the early suits. 

Proceeding now to Discards at Free Whist. As artificial signals 
of every sort are not permitted, but ignored, a player will discard 
any card he may wish, without forming any game—conversation 
of a routine sort—through it. The discarder will naturally reject 
the card for which he sees least prospective use, from any suit in 
his hand. This knowledge, and the fact that he does discard, are 
the only natural indications afforded by it. But presuming sound 
play, the discarder will not reject a card that might serve as a 
useful lead to his partner near the close of a game, or for drawing 
a high trump from his right opponent, nor do things of a wasteful 
sort. Hence in this light some further inferences may be made 
from a natural discard, though it must not be assumed that the 
suit chosen is either his shortest or his weakest. The card 
rejected, not the suit, should be studied. 

Next, the Trumps at Free Whist. As no signal of any sort for 
demanding a trump lead from a partner is allowed, from whistling 
down to rejecting needlessly high cards in outplay of common suits, 
there is thus a marked difference from Routine Whist under code 
to be specially remembered. The direct effect of the change is great, 
much improving the game. Each player has to use judgment about 
leading trumps. Instead of watching for a conventional Blue Peter, 
he bears in mind that his partner may hold power in trumps and 
in a common suit, and hence may wish trumps out; when he 
thinks this is so, he will lead trumps without delay, especially if 
himself deficient in power—that is, in combined length and 
strength. Another thing is also to be noted ; leading trumps is not 
a signal for trumping out; there is no response to it at Free Whist, 
for such an arrangement is artificial. Hence, however much you 
may happen to want trumps cleared, you must not expect that your 
partner will lead trumps twice to you, though he might do so. If 
he thinks you want trumps, he will lead them to you once, and he 
would probably do the same thing on the mere chance of your 
wanting them ; but a second lead in trumps should come from your- 
self, if you want them cleared. Your partner may rightly hesitate 
about clearing trumps when he cannot tell whether in so doing he 
is playing to the advantage of his opponents. Thus you cannot 
expect such athing. Yet he is likely to lead a third round in it if, 
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the fall of the cards point out that it would be judicious. Though 
the conditions of Free Whist seem to demand one round of trumps 
early as a general rule, even when there is no special need for it, 
trumping-out is left to the strong hand to carry out by leading the 
second round of them when it suits him. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that trumps are hence often deferred in Free Whist, for 
among the few players that have played this game, a strong pre- 
ference has been shown for playing them out very early. Such 
players never go back to the tedious two-round trump signal and 
the cumbersome echo—in fact, after a moderate amount of Free 
Whist playing, they cordially detest the old Routine game. As to 
the choice between having trumps out early or late, this generally 
rests with the powerful side, or pair of partners, holding power in 
trumps, and something to establish with them; they usually want 
them out early, and cannot be stopped, otherwise than for two or 
three rounds. The weak side, on the contrary, wish to retain their 
weak trumps for ruff, and hence do not lead them out. The mode 
of outplay in the trump suit is hence subservient to these two 
opposite aims, and in no way corresponds to the method used in 
common suits before explained. There is no watching for hostile 
strength in it, and waiting for a chance lead from a stray quarter. 
If the trumps are to be cleared, it is done at all hazard and at once ; 
and if trumps are to be delayed or postponed, any high card is used, 
even second in hand, to check trump outplay; the means are 
anything possible to further the aim of your side. 

Last as regards Coups. The set of Whist Coups that are essen- 
tially dependent on conventional Routine out-play and on casual 
departures from such conventionalities must necessarily vanish. 
For example, the Coup based on a false lead or on a false discard. 
But other Coups remain, such as under-play, over-trumping your 
partner, and real Coups based on any temporary sacrifice to mis- 
lead your opponents and recover a stroug position later in the 
game—such as sacrificing a high card, a trump, or a trick. These 
are departures from natural economic outplay, which aims at win- 
ning tricks direct on the first suitable opportunity, and is opposed 
to losing tricks and wasting useful cards. Such departures will 
deceive your partner as well as your opponents; hence they are 
justifiable only when you can dispense with further help from your 
partner. 

The foregoing is an outline of natural principles of out-play in 
Free Whist in ordinary games; though departures from it are 
sometimes needful, they are exceptional. Of course, if the score be 
against you, you would necessarily play the very simple game of 
playing out all winning cards as soon as possible, and trumping 

out early; this is saving a score rapidly, if possible, and so far is 
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excellent, but the outplay is childish and too well known to require 
illustration. The only way in which it is affected by Free Whist 
is this: As there are no lead signals, you can learn your partner’s 
probable strength only from inferences drawn from the outplay 
accompanying the winning cards you put forth, and afterwards lead 
up to that strength. There are also other special cases of depar- 
tures from ordinary out-play, and details of departures, which 
are matters beyond the mere outline of the game, here contem- 
plated. 

That it may not be hastily assumed that the upshot of all this 
is to substitute one code for another code, let us notice how this 
outline differs from a code of any sort. It indicates the presumed 
natural outplay of Free Whist, resulting from being free from all 
signals, artificial conversation, and code. It does not say you shall 
do this or that ; it merely says, if whist be free, these are the re- 
sulting forms of a natural conversation, or set of inferences from 
natural outplay, that produce further outplay. They are exegetical 
principles inherent in it, dependent on natural economy of outplay, 
and those selected are the ruling or weightier principles, though 
others may be added. 

They can be tested. Let four good players agree to play Whist 
without any conventional signals at all, and let them do their best 
to win tricks. They win by power, and they must exercise due 
economy, and, after some few attempts, will be inevitably forced 
into an outplay much resembling that indicated in the ioregoing 
outline. The language of strength and of economy is universal 
and develops naturally ; the language of conventional signals has 
to be learnt by rote, and stored in memory. 

If the abandonment of all conventions and signals at Whist, as 
here proposed, be a new proposal (for the writer has neither bor- 
rowed the notion nor ever seen it or heard it mentioned before 
him), there have yet been many who have opposed certain special 
conventions severally. Many whist-players in England refuse to 
admit any trump-signal ; French whist-players go farther—they say 
it is unfair. It certainly is unfair unless all the four players agree 
to adopt it; for an outsider, or pair of players, not using it against 
another pair that do may be at a disadvantage. But if it be 
unfair, what about the whole series of code-conventionalities, lead- 
signals, discard-signals, laws of return, &c.? Let us quote the 
words of a well-known writer on whist, who defends the whole 
series of them. 


We cannot see that it (the signal for trumps) is a whit more open to cavil than 
playing the lowest of a sequence, or any other preconcerted means of conveying in- 
formation. It has been attempted to draw a distinction between purely empirical 
conventions and such as may be traced to the ordinary rules of play. But we do not 
.See any legitimate ground for such a distinction, for whenever a natural mode of play is 
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pushed so far as to require a special understanding to make it intelligible, it becomes 
as strictly conventional as if it were of empirical origin. 

These defensive words form a two-edged weapon that cuts the 
defender. The trump-signal and anything correspondingly pre- 
concerted are alike. The former is unfair, so too all the rest of 
these things; besides, when consent makes them fair, they are 
troublesome, needless, and degrade and detract from the game 
of skill, by transforming it into a game of memory and routine. 

The same writer also says: 

Asking for trumps has simplified the game to the indifferent player, and greatly 
diminished the advantage of skill. 

In this he has declared only a fraction of the truth, for all the 
other conventionalities have helped to do the same thing. But he 
has, at the same time, unfolded one of the causes of the develop- 
ment of modern whist of the last thirty years. It is a routine 
game fit for indifferent players, hence the multitude took it by 
storm, and hence writers were forced to write books on Routine 
Whist with additional conventionalities. (Yo mismo tambien.) As 
to this pressure, the words of another well-known writer on whist 
may be quoted : 

It is, I fear, useless to attempt to induce the public to take up any new games at 
cards, or even newly-arranged games; I mean at present. The card-playing public 
are generally very obstinate in adhering to that they have already learnt. 

In other words, the mass of them will use books on the games. 
they partly know. But of course this does not apply to the salt 
of the earth, the leaders. ‘he good whist-players that object to 
the trump-signal will doubtless also prefer Free Whist; and a 
game as good as the Whist of our grandfathers, who used skill 
without routine, will gradually come into vogue. Our forefathers 
were better card-players than ourselves for several reasons besides 
that of not having yet lapsed into Routine Whist. They took per- 
sonal lessons from teachers of card-games, and played many games 
of skill, Cuadrillo, Tresillo, Hombre, &c. ; thus their powers in out- 
play were fully developed in different directions, from studying 
varied effect. A very marked contrast to the present player of 
Routine Whist, whose cramped notions render him incapable of 
playing other games till he enters on an entirely fresh set of ideas. 
In the interim, he pretends a contempt for other games! The 
Spaniard and the Italian could very rapidly learn to play well at 
Whist of any sort, but the Routine Whist-player is usually quite 
incompetent to acquire good play in any moderate time in Tresillo 
or Taroceo, games both superior to Whist, or at least Modern 
Whist. Our forefathers could have held their own in any game of 
the foreigner ; the present generation will have to make many 
efforts before they will resemble them. If it be difficult to know 
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whither the cat will jump, this problem is further complicated by 
the chance that it will not jump at all. 

Will card-playing, apart from mere gambling at cards, die out? 
There has been a decline in it, and the rapid fall may end ina 
steep, and below that steep may be the Stygian pool, unknown to 
many good players at billiards. The decline has corresponded with 
the rise of billiards, of round dances, of poring over printed trash, 
and of other amusements, but none of these have exactly replaced 
it; though billiards have done so more, perhaps, than any other. 
On comparing the two, it is said that both billiards and card- 
playing require some skill; but the card-room was not a refuge 
from the women! Many of us have seen gentlewomen and ladies 
that could play cuadrillo, or, as they called it, quadrille, and many 
games at cards. In earlier times we find record that —— 
thought of sending his daughter ,& young woman of much wit 
and good parts, to learn from a noted teacher certain new games 
at cards. Women took part in card-playing for a very long period, 
and probably they did not spoil the game. As to the need of a 
refuge from them, the library or the smoking-room would answer 
the same end. Round dances have, for evident reasons, gone into 
disfavour, and have been relegated to the less decorous. Gambling 
at cards always existed, and never interfered much with ordinary 
sociable card-playing. The card-player and the gambler at cards 
were usually distinct, for the gambler did not care to play where 
he could only win or lose a few guineas, while the former was 
quite satisfied with small winnings and small losses. The 
more the presumed substitutes for card-playing are examined, the 
less do they seem to account for its decline. 

It is, hence, most likely that the main cause of the decline is 
inherent in the card-playing itself, or in its conditions. The pre- 
tence that card-playing is gambling has had something to do with 
it. The old Puritanism of the seventeenth century opposed the 
vicious gambling of that period, that ruined men and families, that 
trained the spendthrift and his opponent the rook. That Puri- 
tanism also justly opposed some other vices and vicious tenden- 
cies, though it substituted for them the worst vice of all, hypo- 
crisy, and merely diverted human greed into other channels. 
Modern Puritanism, that of the nineteenth century, while main- 
taining the ancient hypocrisy, has also preserved a hostility to 
card-playing that is now quite unreasonable. Such Puritans 
pretend that all card-playing is gambling, ignoring that it is 
harmless gambling on a small scale; they have to be driven into 
acknowledging this, afterwards they pretend that it is training the 
gambler, and that the mischief is there, for the young man that 
had not learnt to play cards would not gamble viciously! Can 
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any statement be more mischievous than this? The trained card- 
player is trained not to gamble, and can thoroughly understand all 
the chances he offers to any opponents, even to professional 
gambling bankers; he can see clearly the enormous risks of 
every sort against him, and hence he is far less likely to gamble 
than others. This is not mere theory, but is in accordance with 
actual life. 

When children begin to learn homely games at cards under 
feminine control, they are taught not to clutch the stakes, the 
fruit and sweetmeats, and are taught to play fairly. Is this 
wicked training? Before entering life, youths are told they should 
never play cards with utter strangers, or for stakes they cannot 
well afford to lose. When young men newly entering into life, and 
then playing for stakes higher than those of boyhood, show any 
symptoms of irritability at losing, they are told that they should 
not play at all, if aggrieved at losing. Among men, the cold 
shoulder is given to any transgressor at cards, frequently, indeed, 
also, in mere cases of petty breach of procedure or rule, and in 
those where a lucky player is aspersed by envious suspicion. Is 
all this training in vicious gambling? Some clubs and circles even 
forbid stakes beyond some comparatively small points under pain 
of exclusion from the card-room. Next as regards spendthrift 
gamblers at cards; inquiries into these extreme cases prove that 
such men are rarely steady card-players. A gambling propensity 
is far more fostered by speculation in stocks, which similarly causes 
ruin. Can the Puritan aver that the latter is right and the former 
wrong? Yet, in spite of the hollowness of such opposition, it has 
certainly been effective. However, Puritanism itself has now 
declined greatly, and with it much of the opposition; a revival of 
card-playing is hence likely to follow. 

The decline of card-playing either came in with Routine Whist, 
or was much hastened by it. The older game depended on keen 
observation and skill in suitable outplay. The artificial game with 
its code of artificial signals, altered everything into a dependence 
on drawing good cards and playing by rote. From that time every 
card-game but this, and the set of gambling games reserved for 
gambling, fell into disuse to a great extent. When Routine Whist 
declines, probably the revival of other games, with new ones, will 
follow. 

There is yet one matter about Improved or Free Whist that 
requires an answer. If all signals and conventionalities are 
abolished, and the first lead of all is a random one, and the out- 
play entirely dependent on foregoing outplay, is there any rule for 
the losing card, or cards rejected? This question rather aims at 
the French system of rejection, the defence of which can be left to 
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them. But as the constitution of whist declares that the highest 
card in a trick wins it, natural economy hence always demands 
that a mere rejection should be made with the lowest card held in 
the suit. This is not an artificial rule, nor is it, properly speaking, 
a rule of any sort. Free Whist is absolutely free, and players can 
play up to their own notions of economy. 

The scoring for honours will always be arranged by consent of 
the players, either none at all, or Short scoring at Short Whist, 
and Full at Long Whist; perhaps no score at all is best; while 
scoring for tricks and rubber-points should remain. There is, 
however, the alternative, of simply summing all points won in a 
certain number of outplays, and treating the difference between 
points won and lost as the points of stake. 

As to the reasoning of the details of Improved or Free Whist, 
it is impracticable to enter fully into them here; hence they will 
probably be treated, and an illustrated game on these principles 
shown, in a small book specially devoted to it. The general aim 
has been here explained in connection with card-playing. 


Aquarius. 


REFORM OF THE MARRIAGE LAWS OF INDIA. 


A very vigorous effort is just now being made to force the Govern- 
ment of India into legislative measures for the so-called reform 
of the Marriage Laws of India. 

Mr. Behramji Malabari, a Parsi gentleman of Bombay, has come 
to this country to work the agitation, and has addressed in the 
very best Babooesque language of the East, ‘‘ An Appeal from the 
Daughters of India,” which he circulates ‘‘ for the favour of your 
opinion from the Legal, Indian Medical, Political, Social, or Moral 
point.” 

The movement is of such a dangerous character, and is calcu- 
lated to do so much political mischief, that it behoves everyone 
who has any knowledge of this very delicate subject, to endeavour 
to arrest the flood of pernicious gush with which it is obscured, 
and to direct it into a more wholesome channel. 

The agitation originated in a very painful case that occurred in 
Calcutta last July. A young Hindoo wife, aged eleven years and 
three months, died soon after she had joined her husband. Her 
mother was living under the same roof, and the cohabitation 
occurred with her knowledge and approval. The girl had no 
medical attendance, but stated on her death-bed that no violence 
had been used to her. Post-mortem examination indicated that 
death was caused by violence. The husband was placed on his 
trial on several charges of having caused the death of his wife ; 
he was acquitted of all the more serious charges and “ of any 
intention to cause hurt,” or “of a knowledge that he would be 
likely to cause hurt,” but was convicted, in the words of the Penal 
Code, ‘‘ of causing grievous bodily hurt by a rash and negligent 
act.” 

As the essence of all crime is intention, of which the man was 
acquitted, it would appear to the simple lay mind that he would 
have been entitled to a discharge, or to a very lenient punishment, 
but the law was evidently strained to satisfy popular clamour. He 
was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment, which he is 
now undergoing. 

It is well known that Hindoo women attain maturity at a very 
early period, they are frequently mothers before they are twelve 
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years of age ; it is therefore probable, that if the Hindoo had been 
properly defended, he would have been able to prove that his wife 
was suffering from hemorrhagic diathesis, and that he was at least 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt, whether death was not due to 
the want of medical attendance, or to some other cause than the 
negligent performance of his conjugal rights. 

However, popular indignation was aroused; it was assumed 
that this was another cruel instance of the evils of infant mar- 
riage, and that it was necessary to make an example. 

The result has been that a number of very distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen, including a venerable Prelate of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, have formed themselves into a society in this country 
to reform the marriage laws of India. 

The lesson taught by the Mutiny appears to have beer: entirely 
forgotten. The greased cartridges affected the caste of only a few 
thousand Sepoys, but the proposed reform of marriage customs 
will strike at the very foundation of Hindoo society, and is well 
calculated to produce an outbreak compared to which the Mutiny 
was a mere drunken sailors’ row. 

It will be represented by the sedition-mongers of the so-called 
National Congress, as a contravention of the repeated assurance 
of the Queen-Empress, that she should abstain from all inter- 
ference with religion, and as a direct attack on that religion, led 
by a Prelate only second in rank to the Prince of Wales, the pro- 
selytising tendencies of whose Church are well known. 

Jt has been urged that, as Government suppressed Infanticide, 
Sathi, and Thuggi, for which a quasi-religious sanction was 
claimed, it can without danger reform the marriage laws. But the 
reply to this argument is, that these crimes are murder pure and 
simple; they were condemned by the unanimous voice of public 
opinion, while the evils of the marriage laws are, to say the least, 
very much exaggerated, and it is an open question whether the 
attempt to reform them will not produce other evils of a more 
serious nature. 

It may, perhaps, be necessary to explain to those who are igno- 
rant of Hindoo theology, that a Hindoo’s prospects of future 
happiness depend on his leaving a son to perform the ceremony of 
Sradh after his death, in default of which he will be cast for un- 
told ages into a Hell of a particularly objectionable nature; and it 
will therefore be understood, by those who know the intensely re- 
ligious feeling of Hindoos and Musulmans, how bitterly they will 
resent any action on the part of Government which will delay the 
period of marriage, and ay endanger their prospects 
of future beatitude. 

But there is another circumstance which renders early marriage 
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almost a necessity: owing to the great disparity of the sexes, and 
the effects of caste in limiting the circles of selection. If a man 
does not bespeak a wife while she is still an infant, he will find it 
impossible to secure one at all; for they will all be married off 
long before they reach the age which is now proposed shall con- 
stitute a legal marriage. 

It does not appear to be understood that these so-called infant 
marriages are merely betrothals. The parties do not cohabit 
till they are at least as mature as the lower classes in England on 
marriage. 

Early and improvident marriages are as objectionable in India 
as in England, for a superabundant population renders the means 
of subsistence precarious in periods of famine or scarcity ; but there 
is reason to believe that the physiological evils, which are said to 
attend such marriages in India, have been greatly exaggerated. 

The practice of early marriage has prevailed in India from the 
remotest periods of antiquity. If the consequences had been so 
injurious as has been represented, we should expect to find a 
degenerate race, rapidly tending to extinction; but, on the con- 
trary, we have a sturdy well-grown people, extremely prolific, who 
compare favourably with many European races, and who are 
infinitely superior in intelligence, morality, and physique, to the 
lower classes of our manufacturing towns. 

The evils of early marriage in Lancashire are generally ad- 
mitted, and there are other social evils which afford abundant scope 
to the energies of zealous reformers; for instance, to look no 
further than one copy of the Times :—‘‘ A Parliamentary report 
lately published shows that twenty-seven persons died of starvation 
in the streets of London last year; and that there are slave-owners 
in London, some of whom own as many as fifty Italian slave boys. 
and girls.” 

Would it be unreasonable, would it be too much, to expect that 
the distinguished persons who have undertaken to reform the 
marriage customs of India, should first direct their efforts to the 
correction of these and other similar home abuses ? 

They would probably discover, in the course of their inquiries 
into home social evils, the extreme delicacy and complexity of the 
problems they have undertaken to solve ; and that in India, though 
there may be abuses connected with too early marriages, there are 
other evils of even greater magnitude, which would result from 
marriages postponed to the period they propose. 

Philanthropic reformers will be surprised to learn that one of 
the most important of their proposed reforms—delaying marriage 
till the age of twenty—affords one of the strongest motives for 
female infanticide; so much so, that under the influence of 
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Colonel Walter, Agent for the Governor-General in Rajputana, 
certain Rajput tribes have lately formed themselves into a society 
for the encouragement of early marriages, and have bound them- 
selves in penalties to marry their daughters at least before they 
reach the age of twenty years. 

This movement in Rajputana appears to have thoroughly 
puzzled Mr. Behramji Malabari. He pretends to be ignorant that 
infant marriage is extensively practised in Rajputana; for, in one 
of his letters in the Times, he asks, “If early marriage is impera- 
tive in the interest of morality, how could Europeans, Parsis, and 
Rajputs be exempt from the so-called necessity of mating their 
children in infancy ?” 

There is a lamentable suggestio falsi in this passage which 
indicates a want of candour on the part of one who boasts that he 
knows India like the palm of his hand. 

Mr. Malabari can hardly have forgotten a sensational case of 
breach of promise which was tried in the Bombay High Court a 
year or two ago, in which the parties were Parsis, and in which 
infancy was pleaded, and another similar case is now under trial 
in the High Court of Bombay. Nor can he be ignorant that, with 
the exception of a few Parsi families in Bombay, the Parsis and 
Rajput community habitually marry their children as early as any 
caste of Hindvos. On this subject, Mr. Dosabai Framji, C.S.L., 
late Member of the Legislative Council, in his History of the Parsis, 
p. 171, writes as follows :— 

To those unacquainted with Parsi manners and customs, it will perhaps be startling 
to learn that instances are not wanting of the betrothal of a boy of three years of age to 
a girl of two. 

He goes on to say, in a passage too long to quote, that it was 
formerly the custom to negotiate marriages between unborn babes, 
and adds— 

This foolish custom is, we believe, no longer practised in Bombay, bat instances of 
this kind still occur among the Parsis, in some of the villages in Guzerat. 

Mr. Malabari expresses satisfaction that the Rajputs are all of 
one caste, who will intermarry, and eat together; but this is 
exactly what they will not do; if it had been so, there would have 
been no necessity to resort to the practice of female infanticide. 

It is well known that the Rajputs are divided into numerous 
castes who are most exclusive. A Rathore Rajput will not inter- 
marry with a Choan, or a Choan with a Sesodia, and so on. 

The Champion of the Daughters of India appears to be entirely 
ignorant of this peculiarity of Rajput society, or he would not have 
lost the opportunity of rhetorical declamation which the revolting 
practice of infanticide affords. Infant marriage is mere foible 
when compared with infant murder. He does not seem to be 
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aware that in Rajputana betrothals are of two kinds. Firstly, 
those in which the Choans, Rathores, Sesodias, and other high 
castes, receive girls in marriage from the less aristocratic Rajputs 
of Guzerat. These are contracted in infancy. 

Secondly, marriages of young ladies of the highest Rajput castes, 
who will only marry men of equal rank to their own ; and as the 
men of the higher caste prefer girls from Guzerat and the South, 
with whom they receive large dowries, the exclusive young ladies 
are left out in the cold, and are usually put to death as the only 
means of preserving the honour of their families. It is in the 
interests of these ladies that Colonel Walter is urging the early 
marriage movement; but if the proposals of the Marriage Reform 
Association are accepted, their lives must be sacrificed as hitherto. 

The Government of Bombay have been struggling for more than 
half a century to suppress infanticide, with very partial success ; 
but it is evident that at least some few female lives are now 
spared, and it is very desirable that this important concession 
should not be discouraged. 

It would be very unfortunate if the first step towards the reform 
of the marriage laws of India were to give fresh impulse to the 
revolting crime of infanticide. 

I do not gather from a perusal of the ‘“ Appeal from the Daughters 
of India” that the suppression of female infanticide is included in 
the programme of reform; yet surely this is a more legitimate 
object of reform than the legal age of marriage, which was fixed 
after a very careful inquiry from Europeans and natives most 
competent to advise on such a delicate question. 

The reformers do not appear to realise the difficulties of the 
position. Let us suppose that they succeed in passing an Act to 
raise the legal age of marriage to twenty, how would it be possible 
to enforce such a provision of the law, in the absence of any 
registration of births? A girl’s age is known only to her parents, 
who, in this case, would have a strong motive for concealing it. 
The most delicate questions of the age of girls would constantly 
arise. Is every respectable family to submit to the indignity of 
inquiry by a jury of matrons, or is an army of informers to be let 
loose to levy black-mail on the country ? 

Anyone with the least experience of official life in India will 
understand the impossibility of enforcing such a law, and what 
intolerable oppression any such attempt would entail. 

Have the reformers of the marriage laws considered, in the event 
of a conviction under the Act, what punishment they would inflict 
on the wicked bride and bridegroom? Is the bride to be imprisoned 
with the husband-poisoners and Cyprians, and the bridegroom with 
the thieves and murderers who form the bulk of our jail population ? 
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It would be encouraging immorality and outrage to deal with 
the offence by a nominal, or even lenient punishment ; and as it is 
very improbable that one period of imprisonment would reform 
the criminals, they must be treated with increased severity for a 
second and third offence. 

Public opinion would never tolerate this ; but if husbands and 
wives are to be reformed by Acts of the Legislature, penal clauses 
are indispensable. Perhaps the reformers contemplate Malthusian 
Reformatories on the principle of truant schools ; if so, they should 
immediately secure the services of persons who have made a special 
study of the subject of “ population.’”” They would find an able 
colleague in the philanthropic Member of Parliament who has 
lately undertaken to redress the wrongs of the down-trodden 
millions of India. His recent visit to India will have afforded the 
sufficient experience to undertake the reform of the male delinquents. 

The children of infants would of course be bastardized, and 
deprived of the right to succeed to property ; though perhaps, as a 
concession to popular feeling, they might be declared capable of 
performing the indispensable Sradh ceremonies. 

In one of Sydney Smith’s historical essays he relates that on 
one occasion the Infanta of Spain fell in love with one of the Maids. 
of Honour ; the Court physicians were consulted, and prescribed 
a course of brisk cathartics, which had the desired effect. Re-. 
formers might fairly be asked to try some simple remedy of this 
nature, before they convulse Hindoo society by measures which 
are both revolutionary and impracticable. But the subject is too 
serious for ridicule. 

It has been shown that the physiological evils of infant marriage 
are either non-existent or are very much exaggerated, but it can 
also be shown that the practice of infant marriage only affects an 
infinitesimally small proportion of the vast population of India. 

The Bombay Census returns for 1881, which may be accepted 
as typical of all India, show that only 2} per cent. of boys and 
103 per cent. of girls marry under ten years of age, and the per- 
centage of marriages under fifteen years is as follows :-— 


Per cent. of Marriages under 15 years. 


Boys. Girls. 
For the whole Presidency of Bombay 8 - 24 
Town and Island of Bombay - - 8 - 28 
Sind - - : . - - 3. 9 
Guzerat - - - - - - 144 - QF 
Kokan - - - - - - 4 - 21 
Deccan - . - - - - 7 - 26 
Karnatic - - - - - oo. 8 - 83. 


These figures are taken from the Servajanic Sabhas Journal. 
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Considering that a Hindoo girl of ten years of age is as mature 
and physically developed as a European girl of fifteen or sixteen, 
these statistics do not indicate an evil that would justify any very 
revolutionary measures. 

It is not the case that there is any genuine public opinion in 
favour of an alteration of the age of marriage; the practice of 
granting honours and decorations to social reformers has created 
an exotic growth of reform, which has no root in the soil. 

Even the great reformer, Kesub Chandra Sen, the founder of 
a new religion, who had denounced infant marriage all his life, 
sanctioned the marriage of his own daughter while she was still 
an infant; and of the long list of native gentlemen whose names 
appear in the Times as ‘‘ more or less”’ in favour of reform, as far 
as I am aware only one, Mr. Madowdass Rugnatdass, has had 
the courage to marry a widow. Many of the names on the list 
are those of well known persons, and it is a matter of public 
notoriety that they have not only married infants themselves, but 
have contracted marriage for their children during infancy; and 
if inquiry were made, I have no doubt it would be found that 
every one of them, without exception, had done the same. 

I have a personal acquaintance with many of these gentlemen, 
and I shall be very much surprised if Mr. Malabari is not called 
upon to explain by what authority he made use of their names. 

The re-marriage of Hindoo widows is not only quite unobjec- 
tionable, but very desirable, and, as the Act of 1856 removes all 
disabilities in consequence of such marriage, if the reformers had 
the courage of their opinions, there is absolutely no reason why 
any number of such marriages should not be contracted; but of a 
population of two million widows, probably not fifty have found 
reformers sufficiently ardent to marry them. And most of those 
have married widows, not from any desire to promote reform, but 
because, for some reason or other, they were unable to procure 
wives of a more eligible class. There are, of course, many bright 
exceptions, but, as a rule, the men who marry widows, do so 
because they cannot persuade any respectable family to receive 
them. The question of respectability includes orthodoxy in India. 
They usually lie under grave suspicion of heterodoxy, and this 
alone is sufficient to exclude them from all society of good caste. 

To hold sound views on the widow question is as essential as 
Transubstantiation, the Infallibility of the Pope, or any other vital 
dogma of the Roman Church. 

The measure is a hopeless one, for, incredible as it may appear to 
the uninitiated, the widows themselves would be the first to reject 
it. It is, however, quite free from the dangers of the other revolu- 
tionary reforms proposed. 
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Sentimentalists have created a fictitious martyrdom for the 
Indian widow, forgetting that she is prepared and willing to submit 
to a real martyrdom by fire on the funeral pyre of her husband. 

To this day she is occasionally indulged in this ordeal in the 
native States, far removed from the influence of an unsympathetic 
British Resident, which enjoy the inestimable blessings of Home 
Rule. Much sympathy is expressed because the widow’s hair is 
cut short asa token of mourning; but reformers have failed to 
realise that the Indian widow will no more forego the conventional 
coiffure of unmitigated grief, than the English widow will dispense 
with her weeds. 

One of the common errors about the widow is that she is cruelly 
ill-treated by her family, and forced to do menial duties. She 
actually draws from the village well, and carries home the water 
required for domestic purposes. This indignity she shares with 
every wife throughout the land, however high her caste or wealthy 
her husband may be. The daily gossip at the village well is en- 
joyed by the martyred widow quite as much as the Sunday parade 
in the Park by the ladies of the West-End. 

But apart from all these petty and imaginary grievances, the 
real reason why the Indian widow declines to be reformed by 
philanthropic legislation, is that she is a chartered libertine, she is 
allowed great latitude of conduct. Society is very tolerant of her 
frailties ; they are ignored and condoned, and she is by no means 
inclined to relinquish the Bohemian freedom of an amateur member 
of the demi monde. 

This is, of course, very shocking, but it is the very root of the 
whole matter, and we can hardly afford to stone the Indian widow, 
at least till we can find some immaculate person to cast the first 
stone. I do not assert that all widows are unchaste—many are 
perfect models of all the domestic virtues. But society does not 
enforce a very high standard of morality, and they do not presume 
to dictate to society, they accept the position. 

The Daughters of India demand that the re-married widow should 
be allowed to enjoy the property left her by her late husband’s 
will; this is, however, a purely imaginary grievance. No one can 
interfere with such property, provided it is not ancestral. By 
Hindoo law the husband has no right to alienate ancestral 
property. 

In this respect the Indian widow is in no worse position than the 
English widow, in whose settlements it is usually provided that in 
the event of re-marriage she shall not take ancestral property out 

of the family. 

Nor can there be any interference with the widow’s Sridan, or 
dowry ; but the fact is that the Hindoo takes care that his family 
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shall not be impoverished by the alienation of its property ancestral 
or otherwise. In the will of the late Sir Mugaldass Nathooboy, a 
very ardent reformer, which was lately published in the Indian 
papers, his wife was not even mentioned, though the property 
devised was valued at nearly half a million. 

It would not be fair to hold the Society for the Reform of the 
Marriage Laws of India responsible for all the demands of the 
appeal from the Daughters of India; but as they have an air 
of plausibility, and have been supported by the great authority of 
the Times, it is necessary to notice them briefly. They are :— 

Firstly, that the betrothed wife when she arrives at the age of 
twenty, as some propose, shall be entitled to reconsider, and, if she 
thinks fit, repudiate the marriage contract entered into by her 
parents, on the ground that her feelings were not consulted in the 
choice of her husband. 

In France, Italy, and for the most part throughout the continent 
of Europe, marriages are arranged by parents without consulting 
their children, and without any very disastrous results; and con- 
sidering that even mature men of the world, very frequently, make 
a most unfortunate choice in selecting their wives, is it such an 
intolerable hardship that a contract, which from the very nature 
of the case must be made during infancy, should be left to the 
parents? And would it be wise to entrust the dangerous power 
of repudiating such a marriage contract to an inexperienced girl, 
influenced, it may be, by designing parents, who are anxious to 
secure another dowry for their daughter ? 

If the bride is to have power to repudiate the contract, a similar 
power must be entrusted to the bridegroom, and the result would 
be disastrous to the domestic happiness of every family in the 
land. But let us consider how the proposed reform would work in 
the Lewa community, perhaps the largest in Guzerat. 

Marriages in this caste take place only at intervals of twelve 
years. A Lewa Patidar will irretrievably mortgage his lands, and 
spend the savings of a life-time in the purchase of a wife for his 
son. Being a ready-money transaction, the whole of this would 
be liable to be swept away at the caprice of a girl; and as all the 
marriageable girls will have been appropriated, the victim of 
reform will be unable to secure a wife till the next period of twelve 
years has expired; and in the meantime he will be condemned to 
celibacy in this world, and, in the event of his death, to everlasting 
damnation in the next. 

This measure of reform will hardly recommend itself very 
warmly to the Hindoo mind, and the daughters of India will 
probably find it very difficult to persuade the Government of India 
to entrust them with powers so liable to abuse. 
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Secondly. To enable parents to postpone the marriage of their 
children, and to punish any interference with this discretion. 
This is another imaginary grievance. Parents already enjoy this 
discretionary power to the fullest extent, and are protected in the 
exercise of it by the Penal Code. 

Thirdly. To make re-marriage ceremonies simple and inex- 
pensive. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to make the Hindoo 
marriage ceremony more simple than it is at present. Consensus 
cum concubitu facit matrimoniam; and as to cost, that is a matter 
of taste and consideration of the hospitalities which the occasion 
demands; four annas, or say sixpence,. would amply cover all 
necessary charges. 

Fourthly. To make known the provisions of the Penal Code 
which prohibits the dedication of girls to temples. 

The Penal Code is translated into all the languages of India, and 
there isa very large expenditure annually on education. It would 
be impossible to do more. It is not contended that the provisions 
of the code are unknown. 

Fifthly. To afford moral support to social reformers. 

Government is always willing to afford not only moral but. 
material aid to reformers who are in earnest; but hitherto the 
experience of Government has been that reformers are content to 
talk about reforms without any intention of carrying them to a 
practical result. 

Sixthly. To afford facilities for girls to remain at school after 
ten years of age, and to educate widows in Medicine, Sanitation, 
and the art of teaching. If the advocates of reform would allow 
their daughters, or widows, to remain at school and receive the 
education provided in the Normal schools and Grant Medical 
College, they would set an example which would be accepted as a 
practical test of their sincerity. Hitherto this has not been the 
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A cynic has observed that the press of this country has failed 
adequately to discuss the McKinley Tariff Act, for the simple 
reason that politicians are afraid to raise the question of Free Trade 
versus Protection. There may be some truth in this view. The 
economical situation at the present time affords the most puzzling 
problems to the average citizen, or even to the seeker after truth 
in such matters. In this country, despite the efforts of Mr. 
Howard Vincent and his friends, the Fair Trade agitation has un- 
doubtedly died down. In the writer’s opinion, that fact is mainly 
due to this, that the volume of trade has of late years boomed 
ahead again in the most extraordinary manner. Thus, for 
1889 the total of British trade (both export and import) amounted 
to £740,242,564, an increase over the figures for 1888 of no 
less than £54,711,585, and of nearly £100,000,000 over the 
figures for 1885. Now the year 1885 may be taken as represent- 
ing the high-water mark of the Fair Trade agitation—that 
condition of things which, beyond doubt, led up to the remarkable 
resolution in favour of Fair Trade which, in spite of the opposition 
of the Party leaders, Mr. Howard Vincent succeeded in carrying at 
the famous Conservative Conference at Oxford. Things were then 
at their very worst, and since they have again begun to mend, 
there has been a disposition in many quarters to let well alone. 
Not only is trade greater, but profits have been better. The 
average man has been content to let sleeping dogs lie. To that is 
really due the seeming indifference of the press and public. 

But Great Britain has again been rudely ‘ awakened from her 
dogmatic slumbers.” The latest development of Protection in the 
United States has perforce arrested her attention—somewhat too 
late, it would seem—for the English press gave little information 
to its readers until the new tariff was practically passed, and it 
only remained for us to reconsider our position in view of a fait 
accompli.* But that examination, now increasing in interest every 
day, is more and more forcing on our attention the remarkable 
facts of the position. To the average man of this generation Fair 


* It is, of course, impossible to deal here with the objection that it is technically 
invalid. 
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Trade has, until now, been a mere foible, the fad of a few directly 
interested or sorely hit. We do not intend to say that it is any- 
thing more now. Free Trade is, and remains, a necessity for this 
country, and although the Fair Traders had a certain basis of fact 
upon which to found their agitation, that agitation was mis- 
directed, mismanaged, misguided, and has been futile. None the 
less, Fair Trade or no Fair Trade, that Free Trader has little 
grasped the facts of the situation who does not see that a wholly 
new set of problems, undreamt of by Bright and Cobden, are now 
presented to his view, and it is his duty to study them narrowly 
and to ask himself how far the methods of Bright and Cobden are 
adequate to deal with them at all. 

Now, it would be an error and a waste of time to discuss the 
more personal aspects of the controversy aroused by the McKinley 
Act. Some fanatics on both sides of the Atlantic have repre- 
sented it as a direct act of hostility to Great Britain, and in par- 
ticular to her province of Canada. Even the Times goes the 
length of saying that, in view of the provisions of the McKinley 
Tariff the less said about friendliness and feeling of kinship 
between England and America the better. We are told that the 
United States are still at heart hostile to this country, and 
that the McKinley Act is the penalty we pay to Ireland for the 
strong government of Mr. Balfour. All such talk is very foolish. 
It is true that in spite of the growing friendliness between the 
two countries, the Americans are still extremely sensitive as 
to their institutions, and can hardly bear even yet to hear 
them discussed in an unfriendly spirit. It is true, also, that it 
was remarked in the American Senate that this Bill is the penalty 
which Canada must pay for the privilege of living under the Union 
Jack. But we are all well accustomed to that kind of ‘‘ spread- 
eagleism,”’ and we know that it does not mean much. We believe 
that the Americans are at heart most friendly to this country, 
although we sometimes smile and sometimes shudder at what we 
may mildly call the eccentricities of their politics. But, after all, 
what the Americans demand in these matters is simply the ele- 
mentary right to manage their own affairs. They do not demand 
nor desire, so they say, the interference or instruction of Eng- 
land. Their first consideration in such legislation is the interest 
of their own citizens; that of other countries does not concern 
them. And as regards Canada, it is a very doubtful question 
whether, with the exception of Mr. Goldwin Smith, there is any 
person or party of eminence that desires the incorporation of Canada 
with the United States. It is absurd to suppose that the latter 
would ever attempt to achieve that union by force. And as 
regards a peaceful incorporation, it is an admitted fact that neither 
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Republicans nor Democrats favour the idea, because neither party 
knows how its own voting prospects would be affected thereby. 
On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that the McKinley Act is 
hardly likely to increase the good feeling between Canada and the 
States. 


It was all very well to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me down stairs? 
they have said, and are saying. An intense irritation against the 
States seems to have taken possession of Canadian politicians. 
And as their loyalty to this country is exceptionally strong, it may 
be doubted whether the McKinley Act has not gone far to make 
the suggested union impossible. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that Canada has lately foregone an obvious fiscal advantage 
which she might have gained over the States in connection with 
the ‘‘ lumber ”. trade, and has thus shown a willingness for reci- 
procity of a kind. 

Far more important than such considerations are the economical 
problems involved. The late Mr. Matthew Arnold said that the 
great necessity for Englishmen was to “allow the free play of 
criticism upon their stock notions and ideas.” They were too 
much attached to certain modes of thinking, whether these were 
venerable or merely modern and conventional. New facts which 
might modify these views were ignored or misinterpreted. Cer- 
tainly there can be no greater necessity now than to consider how 
our economic ideas square with the situation created by the new 
American tariff. Consider what that situation is. 

In 1847 we adopted Free Trade under a practical necessity. 
The theorists at that time told us that Free Trade was not only 
the best policy for us, but for all nations, that its exercise must 
produce the best economical results for any country; and, more- 
over, Bright and Cobden predicted that, if we adopted Free Trade, 
in ten years there would not be a nation in Europe that would not 
follow ourexample. Along with these doctrines they also inculcated 
the chief tenets of the Manchester school—non-intervention, the 
abolition of standing armies, the cutting adrift of colonies, and 
the like. The union of these two, Free Trade and Non-intervention 
would produce peace and prosperity. On the other hand, Pro- 
tection, generally hand in hand with militarism, would lead to 
economic misery and political mischief. Now we chose the one 
set of these doctrines, and America chose the other. We became 
Free Trade, they Non-interventionist. The resulting prosperity 
of both nations has been phenomenal. No one doubts that for 
England that result has been mainly due to our free imports of 
food and raw material, aided by our international position, and 
the fact that we had got the start of the world in the industrial race. 
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But the prosperity of America has gone along with precisely the 
opposite tendencies. She has prospered, in spite of a tariff that 
year by year has become more and more rigidly protective. In the 
course of the last twenty years her prosperity has become positively 
embarrassing. Her national debt, once almost as large as ours, 
has practically been paid off—ours still stands at £700,000,000. 
In spite of that fact, she has an overflowing surplus which is a 
positive encumbrance. To get rid of it, she has squandered money 
on a pension fund for the “ grand army”’ of her Civil War, most of 
whom are under the sod, and the rest of whom deserve to be there 
for their conduct in this matter. In 1877 the amount expended in 
these pensions reached 75,000,000 dollars. It is now over 
£20,000,000. This exceeds the entire annual cost of the British 
army, and Germany, with the conscription, spends also a less 
amount (£18,000,000) upon her military system. Yet the pension 
fund is still retained, at once for the purpose of reducing the 
surplus, and also, it must unfortunately be said, as an electoral 
weapon for the Republican party. As regards internal taxation, 
America certainly does not suffer by comparison with this country, 
In the year 1886-87, the last for which the figures are obtain- 
able, it appears that the total of internal taxation in this country 
amounted to £66,441,199, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. in 
twenty years. In America, the entire, State revenues for 1889 
amounted to some 70,000,000 dollars, or £14,000,000, less than 
one-fifth, with a population of almost twice the size. Nor are we 
any better, if we look at the statistics of pauperism. In the 
year 1888, no fewer than 1,027,459 persons received relief in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. In 1880, 
when the last American census was taken, the number of persons 
receiving in-door relief was returned as 67,067, and those receiving 
out-door relief as 21,598. It is said that the latter figure is grossly 
under-stated. But, however that may be, we can hardly escape 
from the conclusion that for every pauper receiving relief in 
America this country possesses ten. 

Nor is this all. It cannot be denied that labour and capital 
are, for the present, more harmonious in the States than they 
promise to be with us. America does not possess the habitual 
hordes of the unemployed that form a perpetual, if suppressed, 
menace to the peace of this country. With her Socialism exists, 
but public opinion backs up the cause of law and order so 
firmly that the Government can afford, as in the Chicago riots, to 
shoot down Socialists like vermin, with a resolution that an Eng- 
lish Government dares not now display. On the whole, moreover, 
not only is the standard of living higher for the working man in 
the States, but wages are better and employment constant. Nor 
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need it be pointed out that, although the Americans are handi- 
capped by their own Protective system from effectively competing 
with England for the industrial supremacy of the world, yet in 
many departments they are already ahead of us. The President 
of the Iron and Steel Congress held this year in the States has 
admitted the fact of American supremacy in those industries. It 
is probable that in many others the same may shortly be the fact. 
To take only one instance—ship-building—it is notorious that a 
slight modification of the existing Protection would enable America 
to become most formidable in that branch of competition. The 
vessels recently built in the States for her Navy possess an average 
speed higher than anything to be found in the English Navy. 
These are all astonishing facts. Wherein, it may be asked by a 
working man, lies the advantage that I obtain from living in Free- 
Trade England rather than in the Protectionist States? The 
orthodox answer is, Your advantage here is cheapness. All 
necessities and luxuries of life are cheaper with us than in 
America. Now let us examine this closely. As a rule, the asser- 
tion is too much taken upon trust. As regards food, in the first 
place, the American workman is better off than in England, the 
reason being simply that America produces most of the food she 
requires at home.* As regards clothing, again, it is a common 
delusion that clothing is invariably dearer in America than here. 
In the case of the working classes that is untrue. Superior 
clothing, luxurious clothing, is immensely dearer than with us, 
because of the import duties, but the working classes in America 
can and do clothe themselves more cheaply than their brethren in 
England. House-rent, it is true, is dearer even than with us, but 
then the houses are better. And, as we have seen, direct taxation 
troubles the American workman but little. In a word, necessaries 
in America are, on the whole, cheap; it is the superfluity which 
costs. This, of course, is true only of the working classes, whose 
case we are at present considering. But even if the luxuries of 
life are dearer, and it is of course difficult to draw the line between 
them and necessaries, it should not be lost sight of that this in- 
creased cost may be atoned for by the fact that wages are from 100 
to 300 per cent. higher on the average, and therefore the extra 
cost is not so much felt. Now, in contrast with this, it must be 
remembered that the wail of the discontented in England is not 
that necessaries are dear, but that employment is scarce and 
variable. To quote the hackneyed Protectionist argument : ‘‘ What 
is the use of cheap bread to usif we have not wages to buy it with ? 
You begin at the wrong end. By securing cheapness of necessaries 


* This has been elaborately proved in a recent correspondence in the columns of 
the St. James’s Gazette, 
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you have destroyed regularity of employment. The first concern 
of the State in matters economical should be to provide constant 
employment for all who are willing to work. That being secured, 
it matters less if even bread is dear.”’ The reverse of the medal 
cannot be better shown than in the words recently used in an 
interview by the President of the United States Census: ‘‘ Cheap- 
ness is not all we live for. Fair wages and plenty of work and 
comfortable homes will help a nation in its progress far more 
than cheapness and the degradation of human labour.” 

[t is, perhaps, not wonderful that in view of the considerations 
thus presented to his mind, the working man should begin to have 
his doubts as to the English system. Not only does he see how 
great the difficulty of obtaining constant employment in England 
is becoming, and what terrible conflicts seem looming between 
capital and labour over the vexed question of profits, he sees that 
the same condition of things exists in agriculture. He finds that 
in the United Kingdom, since 1869, 1,600,000 acres of land have 
gone out of wheat cultivation, and 4,000,000 acres of arable land 
have been turned into permanent pasture. The number employed 
in agriculture thus decreases each year. On every side it is the 
same, cheapness universal, but employment by no means so. In 
the case of those who secure and retain permanent employment, 
no doubt the conditions of life in England are comfortable in the 
extreme. But with the many, whose margin of living is narrow, 
distress is constant. Two main causes depress the condition of 
such an individual here. In the first place, the house-rent paid by 
working-men in this country, more especially in the large towns, 
is abnormally out of proportion to their wages. Seven and sixpence 
a week is a fair average rent for a man earning altogether thirty 
shillings a week. Then, again, the burden of the rates bears very 
heavily upon him. It is not the case, as was asserted by Mr. 
Chamberlain in the ‘‘ ransom ” days, that the working-man in this 
country is overtaxed. Imperial taxation troubles him but little. 
But he is over-rated—we are all over-rated. In nothing is the 
English nation so negligent and extravagant as in local govern- 
ment. And the working man, directly or indirectly, pays for that 
extravagant negligence. It results, therefore, that with a blind, 
half-intelligent movement, the stream of emigration goes on. 
Each year, some 300,000 persons leave Great Britain for America 
alone, and very few of them come back. They look for higher 
wages and comfort, and presumably find them. Not only so, but 
if rumour is to be believed, there has been of late years a steadily 
increasing emigration of capital from this country. Men who have 
made fortunes under Free Trade here are beginning business 
in foreign countries, where they hope to increase those fortunes 
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under the fostering care of a system which will protect their 
manufactures. It is said that the mere mooting of the McKinley 
Act has sent many of our capitalists and manufacturers across the 
Atlantic, to make inquiries as to starting business there. 

Now anyone who believes heart and soul that the American 
system is a bad one, and that the English system is a good one, may 
well ask himself, What answer is to be made by the Free Trader in 
view of such discouraging facts? Largely, that answer must 
consist in an appeal to patience. The thing must be given a fair 
trial. On the one hand, it may be said that at length we have a 
fair opportunity for studying the effects of a Protective system in 
its most rigid form ; on the other, many are not slow to predict that 
the Americans are cutting their own throats, and that the McKinley 
Act represents the turning of the Protectionist height, from which 
the American nation will soon run violently down into Free Trade. 
Well, we shall see. But, prediction apart, much may be learned 
here as in all such investigations by looking at the facts of the 
case historically. The American system of Protection is practically 
due to the enormous expenses incurred during the Civil War. To 
meet the mere charges of the debt, which in 1865 amounted to 
£600,000,000, it became necessary to raise large sums of money. 
The country being then greatly impoverished, and production 
languid, it was impossible to do so by direct taxation. No scheme 
of the sort would have received even a hearing. The obvious 
plan was to impose heavy import duties upon foreign goods. To 
begin with, these duties were imposed for debt purposes purely. It 
is one of the most extraordinary facts in modern history that the 
United States, starting in the weak state in which the war left 
her, and, in addition, handicapping herself by this cast-iron 
system of import duties, should yet have enjoyed the extraordinary 
development of the last thirty years. It is to be hoped that the 
history will yet be written of a progress even more extraordinary 
than that of France after 1871, when the German indemnity 
was being paid, and yet France grew daily more prosperous. In 
the case of America, much can no doubt be attributed to the 
extraordinary resources of the country, and to the character of her 
people. But none the less do the facts give an unpleasant shock 
to the orthodox economist, for American progress has been in 
direct opposition to the working of what we consider the laws of 
political economy. Professor Bryce, in his great work, The 
American Commonwealth, has lightly but clearly indicated the 
subsequent stages of her Protective system. When the reduction 
of the debt became gradually more automatic and efficient,* the 


* By 1887, the debt had sunk to £240,000,000. To-day it stands at less than 
£200,000,000, and is only retained at that figure for purposes of banking and commerce. 
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protective duties were still maintained. ‘The primary object of 
customs duties,” says Mr. Bryce (vol. i., p. 236), “‘ has for many 
years past been not the raising of revenue, but the protection of 
American industries by subjecting foreign products to a very high 
tariff.” That was the second stage. Then came the third stage, 
in which the nation, now in its strength, began, as we have said, to 
be embarrassed by its own prosperity. Since 1880 the average 
annual surplus of revenue over expenditure has been £25,000,000. 
“So the Democrats,” says Mr. Bryce (vol. ii., p. 351), “ have 
come to advocate more and more strongly a reduction of the present 
high tariff, not so much on Free Trade principles, as on the ground 
that the present surplus must be got rid of. The Republicans 
are bolder, and pledge themselves, when they frame a platform, 
to maintain the protective tariff. But some of the keenest intellects 
in their ranks, including a few leading journalists, are strong for 
Free Trade, and therefore sorely tempted to break with their party.” 

The McKinley Act is the outcome of the situation. The 
Republicans having won the election upon the issue of Protection, 
were constrained to pass a protective measure, but at the same 
time were handicapped by the difficulty of having to get rid of the 
surplus. Hence the Bill, which has on certain articles raised the 
duties so high as to be practically prohibitive. In the case of 
thesé articles, therefore, the tariff will not raise revenue, which is 
not wanted, but will prevent importation. And these various 
classes of articles are simply those selected in their own interest 
by the manufacturers, to whom the Republicans owe their advent 
to power. The interest of the consumer is ignored. If he wants 
pearl-buttons or gloves he must buy them of American makers, and 
must give these manufacturers their own price. It is the button- 
makers, the glove-makers, and the like, that the Republicans 
delight to honour. Such is the genesis of the McKinley Tariff. 

A point of view more absolutely removed from ours it would be 
impossible to conceive. In fiscal matters, we hold that the first 
duty of the Government is to consider the consumer ; in the United 
States they consider the producer, that is to say, if he is influential 
enough, alone. Our argument is that, if consumption is free, 
production will benefited ; theirs, that if production is protected, 
consumption will be larger and freer. We decline to tax the food 
or clothing of the labourer, because dear living means high wages 
and enfeebled production; they profess to protect all manu- 
facturers equally, so that the workmen having all of them large 
wages can all afford to pay high prices and yet live well. Yet 
it must be noticed that Protection in America is not all-round, 
nor, indeed, can it be. Paradoxical as it may appear, Mr. 
McKinley has claimed for his tariff that it is in the direction of 
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Free Trade. He is reported in the Times of October 15 as saying: 
“The law will prove a great boon; the reductions it makes 
largely exceed the advances. The Act gives freer trade 
than any tariff law passed for over a century. During the 
first thirty years of our history nearly everything was 
dutiable. In 1824 less than 6 per cent. of our imports were 
free ; in 1833, 15 per cent. were free; in 1842, 27 per cent.; 
from 1873 to 1883, 30 per cent.; and in 1889, 39 per cent. The 
new tariff makes about 50 per cent. of the imports free.” This 
simply means that in the case of the 50 per cent. protected by the 
Act, the manufacturers have been strong enough to influence the 
Government to protect their products. Fewer classes of goods 
are now protected, but they are more strongly protected. Many 
of the articles admitted free are such as fossils and natural human 
teeth, to quote only two out of the free list, in neither of which 
would America have much chance of competing successfully with 
European importers. But whilst that is so, the intention is 
evident. As regards one half, and these all the most important 
of the commodities used by the nation, America is resolved to do 
without the rest of the world. Her ideal is to be self-sufficing— 
a sort of economical airdpxea, in which the nation shall, in 
respect of production, satisfy herself, and allow no one else to 
satisfy her. It may well be asked if that is a lofty ideal for such 
a nation? How much nobler the teachings of the despised Adam 
Smith and Mill, that the industrial ideal should be reached by 
each nation producing freely that which it is best fitted to produce, 
and by each distributing its best to the rest of the world, and out 
of its fulness satisfying the need of its neighbour. American 
Protection ultimately means the destruction of international trade. 
It is the policy of the hermit-crab. 

Fortunately, it means more than this, and its effect will soon 
be seen. Hitherto the American consumer has exhibited the 
patience of Job. He has been satisfied somehow, on principles of 
reciprocity or otherwise. At length there are signs of revolt. 
The class which has most of all suffered from Protection is 
undoubtedly the agricultural. What matter though their own 
produce is protected, the price of every article they use is so high 
as to inflict the greatest of hardships upon them. Even the price 
of agricultural implements is almost prohibitive. Since the 
McKinley Act has passed they have formed a Farmers’ Alliance, 
with a view to looking after their own interests. In the possibility 
of a revolt on their part lies the great chance of the Democratic 
party at the ensuing election. It is from this fact that Free 
Trade prophets predict that the downfall of the Protective system 
will start. But it may be doubted whether any great progress 
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will be made in America so long as the working classes remain in 
their present state of political apathy. Talk of freedom! For the 
average man there is no political freedom in America. He is the 
puppet of ‘‘ bosses” and ‘‘rings,” who manipulate his vote as they 
please. Such is the multiplicity of elections that the busy man 
has no time to examine them himself. So, without forming any 
individual opinion, he simply votes the Party ticket, and saves 
himself all trouble. The “rings” in question are all worked in 
the interest of the great manufacturers, who supply the money 
torun them. The result is that the springs of Government are 
entirely controlled by these men, of whom a certain blatant person 
called Carnegie, well known in this country, is a type. This 
gentleman lately wrote a book, giving a sketch of American 
progress, under the title of Triwmphant Democracy; a truer name 
would have been ‘‘ Triumphant Plutocracy.’”’ As yet the Americans 
seem never, in their scorn of English forms, to have considered 
whether, after all, it is not better to be governed by an old aristo- 
cracy than by a mushroom plutocracy. For such is the anti- 
climax of the Declaration of Independence. 

Whether the downfall of Protectionism is likely to come from an 
economical revolt on the part of the people at large, or whether 
they will continue to prefer their present state of comfort, it is 
impossible to say. For us it is enough to know that, Protection 
or no, America is now established as the most prosperous of 
nations. And this being, as has been said, in defiance of all 
known economic laws, it becomes us to examine our own position 
in regard to those laws. Taking as a starting-point the difference 
in the English and American ideals, the one seeking universal 
Free Trade, the other a self-sufficiency within its own borders, and 
believing as we do in the former, let us see how the present posi- 
tion stands. The old argument as to exports and imports is still 
attacked by Protectionist writers. Thus, for the year 1889, out of 
a total trade of £740,000,000 sterling, our imports amounted to 
£427,000,000, and our exports to £313,000,000 only. We thus 
imported £114,000,000 more than we exported. How is this dif- 
ference paid for, asks the Protectionist? If a man buys more 
than he sells, is he not in debt for the difference? Now this is 
the very crux of the economical argument. The answer from the 
Free Trade point of view is admirably conclusive in the abstract, 
although unfortunately there are practical difficulties in its way. 
That answer takes this form—all international payments are 
ultimately made in goods, and not in bullion. The medium of 
such payments is the system of credit. The quantities involved 
are so large that the world does not possess sufficient bullion in 
which to make such payments. For example, the difference of 
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£114,000,000 between British imports and exports must be paid in 
goods. If anyone doubts that statement, the figures of the bullion 
imports and exports may be cited. For the very year 1889, in which 
that difference of £114,000,000 existed, the imports and exports 
of bullion into and from the United Kingdom were as follows :— 
Imports. Exports. 

Gold - - - - £17,686,174; 4£14,555,318. 
Silver - - - - £9,184,880; £10,666,312. 
That is to say, we imported some £2,500,000 of bullion more than 
we exported. It is obvious then, that this country did not pay for 
the surplus £114,000,000 of imports by exporting her bullion. 
What is the explanation then? Simply this, that this £114,000,000 
is a payment in goods made to this country by the rest of the 
world. And it is the payment of a debt. The rest of the world is 
indebted to us to that extent, under two heads. In the first place, 
part of this surplus represents the freights due to us as the great 
carriers of the world. Five-eighths of the shipping of the world 
is British ; the world employs it, and pays us the freights in goods. 
The rest of the £114,000,000 is interest upon British capital 
invested abroad, which also reaches us in the form of goods. 
This surplus we score off the rest of the world. The argument is 
admirably conclusive, as we have said, but it is impossible to prove 
it up tothe hilt. For one thing, there are no statistics to show what 
is the annual return from British freights or from British foreign 
investments. Certainly Great Britain supplies, or has supplied, a 
great part of the world with capital. But taking each source as 
supplying one half the surplus, say £57,000,000, and allowing an 
average of 5 per cent. as the return, we arrive at the result that 
British shipping employed for international carrying represents a 
total capital of £1,140,000,000,* and that the total of British invest- 
ments abroad is likewise some £1,140,000,000. This means that 
Great Britain, apart from her capital employed at home, has 
now put at the disposal of the world a total capital representing 
the enormous sum of £2,280,000,000 as the result of Free Trade. 
So utterly is the Protectionist argument smashed, if all this is 
true. But, as we have said, although conclusive in the abstract, 
these figures are not yet capable of absolute proof, and there are 
several considerations advanced by the Protectionists which demand 
attention. It is said, on the one hand, How do you know that this 
enormous surplus of £114,000,000 of imports is not paid for by the 
surrender to the importing nations of the capital which you have 
invested with them, the result being that you are living on your 
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capital? The answer to that is, simply, that it is incapable of proof, 
that no evidence is offered in its support, and that Great Britain, 
ever since she became a trading nation on a great scale has enjoyed 
this surplus of imports, which is growing almost every year. If 
she had been living on her capital, it must long ago have been 
exhausted. A more serious argument is this: If it is an advantage 
to have a surplus of imports, will not that nation be best off whose 
exports relatively to her imports are as low as possible? In fact, 
as a reductio ad absurdum, would it not be the best position to have 
no exports at all, and yet have this £427,000,000 of imports ? Well, 
no doubt it would, and a nation in that position would be an idle 
nation, and the wealthiest of nations, using wealth in the sense of 
the definition that it is the power of using other people’s labour 
for one’s own purposes. But no nation, not even Great Britain, 
is as yet in that enviable position. Still must we work for our 
living, and be glad that our surplus income is so large. 

These are the facts and arguments that still encourage the true 
Free Trader amidst much that is discouraging. We regard the 
argument as sound and unanswerable; but still it serves once again 
to accentuate the extraordinary differences that exist between our 
position and that of the United States. If it be true that last year 
the world at large paid us an income of £114,000,000 sterling, we 
are seemingly far better off than the United States. Taking the 
figures for 1889 again, we find that the imports into the United 
States amounted to 745,131,652 dollars, and her exports to 
730,282,609 dollars. Here total trade, therefore, amounted only 
to £295,000,000, or about 40 per cent. of our total trade. And the 
surplus of imports which she scored off the rest of the world was 
only a paltry £3,000,000, i.e. one-thirty-eighth (3's) of our surplus. 
Again, as regards bullion, she exported 80,214,994 dollars’ worth, 
and imported 28,963,073, losing, as it would seem, £10,000,000. 
And yet whilst in 1888 she exported to us £95,339,637 of goods, we 
exported to her only £30,299,325. 

These are, indeed, puzzling figures. They establish this fact 
clearly, that if we were to judge of the economical position of the 
United States solely on the Free Trade principles which apply to 
this country, we should form a very erroneous estimate. For, 
finding that they receive no surplus income from the rest of the 
world, and that their export of bullion (though chiefly as mer- 
chandise) is heavy, and that they send us a much larger quantity 
of goods than we send to them, we might argue unfavourably 
about the real position of that most prosperous of countries. The 
truth, of course, is simply that, up to the present, the Americans 
have kept their capital to themselves, that their ideal has been 
internal development and not international trade, and that, 
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consequently, the principles on which we estimate the wealth 
of Great Britain have no possible application in the case of the 
United States. 

And so the great lesson which the English Free Trader must 
learn is this: Let him believe as fervidly as he pleases in his 
principles, he must recognize that all economic results are relative 
to their age and place. Political Economy has suffered greatly in 
this country, owing to a too metaphysical mode of treatment. 
Economists have too much—as the late Professor Thorold Rogers 
used to say—spun their theories out of their own heads, and 
without adequate reference to concrete facts. Let it be recog- 
nized, as by Professor Cairnes, that, after all, Political Economy is 
only a ‘‘ science of tendencies,” and that its laws are not, there- 
fore, rigid and infallible like the laws of Nature. As one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison, so one nation’s fiscal system might 
ruin the economy of another. Let us still believe ardently, as all 
our great teachers have shown us, that Free Trade is the ideal of 
industry, but recognize that the ideal can never be attained per 
saltum. Even John Stuart Mill acknowledged that a young 
country might be Protectionist with benefit until its own industries 
were firmly established. Amidst much that seems discouraging, 
we will not admit as yet that judgment has gone against Free 
Trade. The resources of the Empire, with its nine million square 
miles of territory, occupying one-third of the globe, ruling one- 
fifth of its population, are not yet exhausted. Canada, under the 
McKinley tariff, will afford a good test case. At present, with a 
total trade of £201,000,000, of which £80,000,000 is with this 
country and £91,000,000 with the United States, she stands to 
lose under the McKinley tariff £15,000,000 of her exports, or one- 
sixth of the whole. Let us wait and see whether she will lose 
them, or whether she will not be compensated for her loss by 
increased trade with other portions of the British Empire and the 
world at large. If she does, Free Traders need no longer despair 
of their doctrines. 

A. N. Cumine. 


FRUIT-CULTURE IN WORCESTERSHIRE 
ORCHARDS. 


Passine rapidly through the heart of the undulating and park- 
like county of Worcestershire, exquisitely green in the full 
luxuriance of its summer foliage, I have frequently been im- 
pressed with the uncultivated and almost neglected appearance 
too many of the smaller orchards present in the midst of a 
country which is so largely given up to fruit-culture, a para- 
doxical condition of things that it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. Picturesque and attractive to the eyes of an artist such 
lichen-covered and gnarled apple-trees may be, whether in the 
promise of pink-white blossom or in the fulfilment of a red and 
gold fruit-crop ; but the wild crab-apples of the hedgerows possess 
these qualities, and profitable the orchards cannot be where every- 
thing has been left to chance or to the natural fertility of the 
soil. Dead wood and superfluous branches, almost trailing on the 
ground, hinder the legitimate growth of the trees, whilst whole 
orchards are falling into decay. It is not invariably so, for I 
know full well that there are numbers of practical fruit-growers 
established in the Severn and Avon Valleys whose orchards are 
carefully planted with the right stock, highly cultivated, and 
therefore remunerative ; still, they are but the pioneers in this age 
of competition. For one successful orchard, there must be a score 
of small holdings containing thousands of worthless apple and 
pear trees in the midst of a cider-making country which are fit 
only for fire-wood. On every side there is indication of stupen- 
dous neglect in past days, involving at the present time a steadily 
decreasing crop from even the poorest of cider and perry fruit 
trees. In some districts of Herefordshire and Worcestershire the 
failure has been so great that extensive replanting alone can save 
the necessity for a wholesale importation of the commonest 
varieties of fruit for fermentation, an anomalous phase in the 
economy of the community which is worthy of deeper considera- 
tion; for I am convinced that the tault lies solely with careless 
growers. And as it is with the cider apples, so we find it with 
regard to the superior classes of fruit ; the supply does not always 
meet the market demand. 
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After all, English fruit-growers have a great deal in their 
favour. There is no climate in the world which is superior to our 
own for the production of finely-flavoured fruits, suitable to the 
temperate zones. In other quarters of the globe the trees such as 
we cultivate, or too often allow to grow at home, either become 
soured by the excessive cold of the winter, or the fruit ripens too 
rapidly beneath a hot sun for the proper development of sweet 
juices; one side of an apple or apricot is dead ripe, while the 
opposite side remains hard and unpromising. California itself, 
with an unlimited extent of virgin soil, cannot surpass our best 
apples and plums. The imported Newtown pippins are good enough 
when the sides are not bruised in transit across the Atlantic, but 
they have never excelled an English ribstone pippin (now, alas! 
almost extinct) or a well-grown Cox’s Orange pippin. 

In Australia, I have visited the orchards of Victoria and New 
South Wales, to find the English fruits, such as apples, pears, 
peaches, and quinces, growing on the coastal plains or on the 
mountain slopes with a splendid luxuriance, and producing the 
most prolific crops; yet the flavour of the English equivalents is 
invariably wanting. Everything at the Antipodes is too quickly 
developed and matured; the trees become old almost before they 
reach maturity. It is instructive also to note that Australians 
themselves at once refer to the climate of Tasmania as the best 
they possess for the cultivation of all temperate fruits; for, they 
add, it more resembles England in temperature, thus tacitly ad- 
mitting that the old country is the best adapted for fruit-culture, 
even if the yield is less prolific. 

Returning from Australia, on board the P. and O. mail steamer 
Oceana, my attention was directed to a first experimental consign- 
ment of 500 tons of fresh apples from Tasmania, destined for the 
English market. The day before landing at Plymouth several of 
us tasted the fruit, in order to see how it had stood the journey 
through the tropics. It was in first-rate condition, although, in 
my opinion, not equal for crispness and flavour to English-grown 
fruit. The point was established that the Tasmanian produce can 
be placed in the London market, at a time when home-grown fruit 
is yet scarce, perfectly good and sound. If due care is taken to 
gather the apples in a dry state (not immediately after rain), and 
each one is wrapped in thin paper as a preventive against bruising 
on the voyage, there is little danger of decay on board ship during 
the six weeks’ transit, even with the necessary transhipment at 
Melbourne. Experience has shown that to ensure success the free 
currents of air passing through the cool chambers should be kept 
at a uniform temperature of 42° Fah., and no lower even in the 
Red Sea or tropical Indian Ocean part of the journey; at freezing 
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point the fruit has the flavour destroyed. An enormous develop- 
ment in this import trade may spring up in the future, which 
the English growers will have to face in addition to existing 
competition. 

And yet, when I find myself once more in Worcestershire, the 
conviction is forced on the mind that in the greater proportion of 
the orchards the best use has not been made of the capabilities of 
the ground, and that is in a county where both soil and climate 
are by universal consent specially adapted for fruit-culture. 
Numberless orchards, suffering from ages of past neglect, are in 
a notoriously unsatisfactory condition. Fruit of an inferior de- 
scription has been grown, and that badly; a great deal remains to 
be accomplished by growers generally, if they intend to keep ahead 
of foreign competition. Many will agree that Kent is more ad- 
vanced than the western shires in the matter of fruit-husbandry, 
if I may use the homely term. There is no earthly reason why 
English growers should not command the home markets to a great 
extent, leaving the foreigners to supply any deficiency in the 
national consumption ; but to retain the lead they must meet the 
requisite demand. By all means cultivate the rough qualities of 
cider and perry fruit; even this class of production, however, 
requires that ordinary skill and attention should be devoted to 
the trees, for the better pruning and general cleanliness of the 
smaller orchards, where at present little is done. And with fruit 
of a better description, the kinds must be cultivated for which 
there is a constantly increasing demand. Good as it is, one gets 
rather tired, for example, of the inevitable Blenheim orange, when 
scores of favourite dessert apples well suited to the character 
of the soil might be introduced—as, indeed, they have been 
amongst the more energetic growers. Inferior qualities of fruit 
are an incessant glut in the market, the wholesale dealers, search- 
ing in vain for home-grown produce of the right sort, being driven 
to the importation of largely increasing quantities of fruit. 

With the extensive cherry orchards around Worcester, the far- 
famed Pershore plums in the vale of the Avon, and the splendid 
orchards in the vicinity of Evesham, Eckington, and Defford, the 
county cannot be said to be exactly behindhand in the business 
and art of fruit-culture. On the other hand, there are the endless 
numbers of smaller holdings scattered right and left throughout 
the Severn Valley, which are capable of an infinitely larger and 
far better production. On the one side we find a market actually 
waiting for supply, and on the contrary there is good land crying 
aloud for cultivation, where capital and industry should discover 
a scope for united enterprise. In fact, the required change in the 
management of the old style of orchards is slowly taking place. 
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Large jam factories and outlets for quickly-perishing fruits have 
been started at Pershore with considerable success, and there is 
an increasing vigour amongst the growers which will in time pene- 
trate to the remoter parts. With a view towards ascertaining the 
improvements now in progress in the better class of orchards, I 
have availed myself of a cordial permission to examine several 
well-known estates situated in the midst of a beautiful woodland 
country in the heart of the fruit-growing district, where the results 
of high cultivation versus semi-wildness can best be studied, and 
the contrast is most strikingly presented. 

The long continued period of agricultural depression and con- 
sequent want of capital among landowners and occupiers alike, 
doubtless constitutes an important factor in the admitted deteriora- 
tion of many orchards, the margin between working expenses 
and profit has not been sufficient to ensure a generous cultivation 
of the land and trees, especially with regard to the smaller home- 
steads. The estates in question most certainly cannot be included 
in the above category; everything is in first-rate order, and the 
orchards are a perfect model for all similar fruit gardens. All that 
science and skill can suggest has been carried out to make fruit- 
culture a reproductive business ; order and neatness reign through- 
ont. The produce may for convenience be divided into two dis- 
tinct classes, viz., the cider and perry fruit, and those pears, 
apples and plums which are grown for dessert and cooking pur- 
poses. 

Here the young and hardy trees are in the full vigour of de- 
velopment, each one equidistant from its neighbour, and placed in 
geometrical row, so that, whichever way you look across the 
meadow, the trees are in a straight line. They are so carefully 
pruned that only the strong fruit-bearing branches are left, with 
ample space for the circulation of the currents of fresh air and 
opportunities for the necessary absorption of light by all parts of 
the hungry plant. Leaves are but the lungs of a tree, and must 
therefore be treated as such. An erroneous idea prevails amongst 
the country-folk in these districts that the more the fruit-trees are 
crowded and huddled together in a confused mass around the 
villages, the better is the prospect of avoiding all descriptions of 
blight. The truth lies in precisely the opposite direction, as is 
clearly proved by the condition of the orchards I describe. Shelter 
your trees from cruel winds, by all means, with substantial hedges, 
but always allow the free access of fresh air and light to the 
individual plant. Both are necessary for perfect health, and it is 
only the strong trees which can withstand the ravages of the insi- 
dious blight. The most inexperienced observer cannot fail to re- 
mark the contrast in this respect between these orchards in which 
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every square yard has a cleanly, trim, and cared-for appearance, 
and the neglected condition of the surrounding village fruit-trees, 
In the one, cultivation has done its work; in the others, the trees 
luxuriate and run riot in picturesque wildness. Good and bad 
seasons, it is true, come to all, but the risks involved are certainly 
reduced to a minimum where the greatest skill is bestowed. 

The varieties of cider and perry fruit are almost without number, 
although there are a few general favourites which are grown in 
most districts. The red-skinned Fox Whelp, the Bitter Sweet, 
resembling a Codling in outward appearance, and the Black Taun- 
ton, are all cider apples widely grown. The red-skinned varieties 
are most highly esteemed, both for cider and perry. The Butt 
and Squash are grown amongst the pears, with the Old and New 
Barland, Old Field (a very sweet perry-producing fruit), the New 
Meadow, and Huff Cap. Itis a fair axiom that where the orchards 
are poor, and in a slovenly state, the cider and perry produced will 
also be of an inferior quality. The average Worcestershire cider 
is execrable, being both thin and sour to the palate, though withal 
intoxicating. Several reasons exist for the inferior quality of 
fermented liquor so commonly sold in the locality. In the first 
place, the fruit collected in heaps upon the ground in autumn is 
allowed to decay, thus inducing a premature fermentation which 
is necessarily detrimental to the cider. Every atom of rotten 
fruit introduced taints the quality of the liquor. This carelessness, 
together with the use of uncleansed casks, is far too general in 
Worcestershire ; the indiscriminate mixture of all kinds of apples 
and pears, without preparation or selection, is another serious defect 
in the cider-making operations. Anything in the shape of an apple 
is considered good enough for the purpose, and consequently large 
quantities of worthless cider are manufactured. A judicious blend 
of fruit may be advantageous, in the same way that the Chateau 
Lafitte grape requires a mixture of rough fruit to develop the 
best vintage wine ; but a haphazard medley of cider-fruit for crush- 
ing is a fatal mistake, if a drinkable product be a desideratum. 
Under the best conditions cider that has not been doctored (i.e. 
sweetened) is, in my humble opinion, a poor drink, and the com- 
mon supply is atrocious. Perry, on the contrary, has a natural 
sweetness of its own, derived from the fruit-juices, which is altogether 
foreign to cider. Yet in the hop-gardens and hay-fields both 
appear to be seductive fluids, as many a one has found to his cost. 
A curious result from partaking to excess is that a man becomes 
incapable of guiding the movements of his limbs, the brain and 
speech meanwhile remaining totally unaffected. 

Late in the autumn the cider-fruit harvest commences. In the 
higher class orchards the apples are gathered when thoroughly 
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ripe and ready to fall. In fairly dry weather the fruit is collected 
in heaps upon the ground, the effect of the fresh air being to dry 
the apples through the evaporation of aqueous moisture; then it 
is that all decaying fruit should be carefully removed. The selec- 
tion and mixture of different varieties is according to the dis- 
cretion and experience of the grower. The Fox Whelp produces a 
dark liquor, for example, and the Bitter Sweet, although bright 
and clear in the cider cask, quickly turns black when it has been 
drawn off and allowed to stand. The red-skinned varieties are 
said to produce the best cider. The process of manufacture is 
very simple, involving little besides care and attention. The 
blended or selected fruit is compressed in mills into pulp and juice, 
which is technically known as pomace, the extracted liquor being 
forced through strong horse-hair blankets (which are specially 
manufactured for the purpose at a cost, it is said, of about 30s. a 
set). Then the unadulterated juice is collected in vats or open 
casks, to undergo a natural and unassisted fermentation. A full 
exposure to the atmosphere is recommended by some authorities 
before the vinous fermentation, in order to increase the amount of 
oxygen by absorption. In the open casks the cider begins to work 
at different periods, dependent upon the quality of the fruit and 
the surrounding temperature. As soon as the fixed air has been 
liberated, the liquor becomes clear ; a thick sediment accumulates, 
and a crust forms upon the surface. It is a peculiar sight to 
witness the fermentation in full activity, the surface scum being the 
aggregation of yeast-cells familiar to biologists as so many colonies 
of fungoid organisms, and the direct chemical agency whereby 
sugar properties are converted into alcohol. When the seething 
action has been completed, the fresh cider is drawn off, this rack- 
ing process sometimes being requisite a second time if there are 
indications of any secondary fermentation. Sulphur burnt in the 
casks before they are used is a preventive against excessive fer- 
ment, but to place the liquor in the casks with the bung prema- 
turely in implies the contingency of an explosion: the fermenting 
fluid bursts the staves. 

The treatment of the perry pears is much the same as that of 
the cider-fruit after the crushing operations have commenced. 
Beforehand, there is a slight difference. Some of the best pears 
should hang on the trees until they fall; it is worse than useless 
to gather them earlier for perry-making, and the falling on grass 
does not interfere with the soundness of the fruit. I have seen a 
red kind still on the trees when every leaf has fallen from the 
boughs. The mixture of apples and pears for crushing is a pre- 
valent custom in Worcestershire, but hardly to be commended. 
The refuse of the fruit after the extraction of the juices is said to 
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be useless for any purpose so far as has been discovered. Like 
the grape-skins from the French or Swiss wine presses, the solid 
brown masses may be seen cast aside in the vicinity of farm or 
orchard, the pips only can be economized for future grafting 
stock. 

Turning from the cider and perry fruit to the cultivation of the 
superior qualities, the examination of some of the larger fruit- 
farms in the open fields is positively bewildering from the mere 
extent of the operations. I have passed through hundreds of 
acres planted with the choicest varieties of apples, pears, plums, 
and soft fruits, among the hop-gardens sloping towards the Severn 
side. Perhaps £50 an acre has been laid out upon the initial 
preparation and cultivation of the young trees before the returns 
are shown. Amongst the apples suited to the soil are found the 
Keswick Codling, Warner’s King, Summer Golden Pippin, Peas- 
good Non-such, and Ecklinville Seedling, together with damsons 
and Pershore yellow plums without number. Laid out within the 
last twelve years, the orchards are just in good bearing condition, 
although the present season happens to be a failure for most of 
the hard fruits. 

Beneath the standard trees currants and gooseberries—1,400 to 
the acre—flourish. The centres of the bushes are all cut away, 
thus allowing ample space for fresh air and light to play around 
the vigorous fruit-bearing branches, all at this time laden with 
ripening fruit. A few weeks earlier the gooseberries had been 
greatly injured by the incursions of caterpillars eating into the 
heart of the fruit, causing an estimated loss of 50 per cent. from 
an over-abundant crop. The origin of this raid was significant. 
Each apple and plum tree had been treated so as to effectually 
prevent the lepidopterous insects crawling up the stems to deposit 
the eggs for future breeds; the creatures, not to be denied, had, 
however, found a habitat amongst the gooseberries below, to be 
exterminated in the larval form with hellebore powder, and other 
remedies, after a considerable amount of damage had been done. 
1 could not quite convince myself that the caterpillar was of the 
same species as the winter moth that thrives on the apple and 
pear-trees. Both in the hop-gardens and fruit orchards, it was 
remarkable to notice the entire absence of weeds in the freshly- 
turned and liberally-treated soil. 

Nearer to the house belonging to the same estate, mulberry trees 
—two centuries old, it may be—were laden with fruit, and the 
delicate aroma from huge spreading walnuts filled the air. On 
the one side of a pathway stood a grove of filbert trees, which had 
been trained in a rather peculiar manner. Each standard had 
been cut back yearly, taking care not to destroy the female flowers, 
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until the short thick stems and branches remained little higher 
than gooseberry bushes, with the centres cut freely away. On the 
opposite side of the path, a few of the same trees had been allowed 
to develop in the usual manner, forming a small grove. The 
swarms of aphis had in May settled on both lots of trees. The 
entire crop of nuts was lost from the trees left to their own 
devices ; but the pruned trees, being more manageable and hardy, 
after washing with quassia and soft soap, still exhibited a fair crop 
of swelling nuts. Although the most successful growers cannot 
command good seasons, it was easy to see here that the blight 
visitations can be minimized and the loss in crops materially 
lessened by proper management. 

In another field several acres were devoted to a nursery for seed- 
lings, cuttings, and young grafts. Crab-apples are grown from 
seed to form the necessary stock for grafting the finer varieties of 
fruit. The young trees in their first and second years stand thick 
upon the ground. Thousands of gooseberries and currants, as 
well as the hop plants, flourish in every degree of growth, awaiting 
transference to the regular gardens on the estate. It was a reve- 
lation to see what could be done by fruit and hop farming in an 
age when the old-fashioned agriculturist, with his rotation of 
cereals, has been hopelessly crushed out of legitimate existence. 
Some will urge that the new and more general class of crops are 
highly speculative, and the criticism is true; but the evidence 
afforded on this estate tends to confirm the impression that one 
good season more than compensates for several bad ones. The chief 
difficulty in the road of complete success in modern farming— 
fruit or otherwise—is that the British public desires to be fed with 
the best produce at a nominal cost. Still, the fact remains that if 
the growers can overcome the numerous and increasing insect 
pests, there is a considerable future before the fruit-growers, when 
thorough cultivation takes the place of semi-wildness. Here and 
there one sees the young trees being planted in place of the old 
and worn-out stock, and the old order is steadily giving place to 
the new in fruit-culture. 

In another representative orchard I found the arrangement of 
the varieties of fruit, extending over some thirty acres of grass 
land, a model for new-comers who might wish to plant in the 
stiff Worcestershire marls. In good and bad years this is a recog- 
nized productive estate, and the fruit grown has been most care- 
fully selected. In the present season, with failure of the crops 
rife on every side, there will be here a fair gathering of apples, 
pears, and plums. In long rows, extending across the meadows,. 
are planted alternately the following prolific varieties :— 
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Apples. Plums. Pears. 
Duchess of Oldenburg. Greengage. Lord Mountnorris. 
Bess Poole. Victoria. Williams’s Bon Chrétien. 
Blenheim Orange. Diamond. Marie Louise. 
Ecklinville Seedling. Damson. Welbeck’s Bergamot. 


Anthony Stew (a first-rate cooking apple, not generally known). 
Dumalow Seedling. 


Most of the trees seemed to be in fair condition, although deficient 
in foliage owing to the depredations of caterpillars. A dip in the 
centre of a large field revealed, in the growth of the trees, a 
curious want of drainage. The top branches were full of dead 
wood, whilst the trunks were making superfluous shoots, down to 
the very ground, on the rows of low-lying trees, a strange over- 
sight amid so good a general management, as excessive moisture 
in the heavy soil was clearly indicated. 

Some varieties of pears seem to make too much wood, and 
others a too abundant foliage, whilst apparently healthy trees 
often fail to support the setting fruit. Root-pruning may remedy 
these defects, but possibly the practice of “ ringing ” the bark will 
do more to ensure a crop than any other treatment. 

The theory of ringing the trees may be explained in the follow- 
ing manner: Many fruit-bearing plants—notably pear-trees— 
exhaust their vitality and growing-power through an undue de- 
velopment in some special part. A pear-tree, for example, in one 
year makes excessive wood and foliage, but little blossom or 
fruit. It has been found that certain layers of the bark and 
epidermis of exogenous woody plants bear a direct relation to 
their growth ; by an interference with the one, you can check the 
other. Thus, if a pear-tree has a band tightly girded round the 
trunk, the bark is gradually and partially severed; the excessive 
growth is checked, and the ‘energy goes to flower and fruit-pro- 
ducing buds at the expense of leaves and wood. Many gardeners 
have thus converted non-bearers into good yielding trees, and the 
process deserves to be more generally known. The danger consists 
in having the bands too tightly fastened. If the inner layers of 
the epidermis are severed, the tree will surely die; the band 
requires, therefore, to be so attached that after the necessary 
impression has been made upon the outer bark the natural 
expansion of the tree should be sufficient to throw off the obstruct- 
ing girdle. In the East, ringing the trees is a common practice, 
and it is surprising to find how little the art is known in England. 
I would recommend all gardeners to try the experiment for them- 
selves on some non-productive tree, having myself seen some 
startling results obtained from the treatment. 
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The greatest problem now before the fruit-growers is to discover 
effectual remedies for the destruction of the increasing ravages of 
the various sorts of blight and caterpillars which infest the crops ; 
for there can be no two opinions on the point: these pests mul- 
tiply in each successive year, causing infinite loss in all parts of 
the country. This season, for the first time, the Worcestershire 
growers have formed an association, partly under the guidance of 
the consulting naturalist of the Royal Agricultural Society, Miss 
Ormerod, for testing on a systematic scale the remedies suggested 
by the lady in question, and the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Department for the extermination of the dreaded 
hordes of insect life, all previous efforts in Worcestershire having 
been the result of private experiment. Great success has attended 
the investigations of some orchard proprietors in this direction, 
the crops having been saved by the application of the preparations 
recommended, when every tree in the adjacent orchards not so 
treated has been stripped of both leaves and fruit by the hordes of 
caterpillars. 

The exuberant blossom early in May last afforded the prospect 
of an abundant crop, to be quickly dispelled in the dry month 
that followed by the attacks of swarming aphide and larval insects. 
At Pershore, in the early morning on one particular day, gardeners 
going to their work witnessed a dense cloud slowly sweeping up the 
valley, and enveloping trees and hedges in its steady course. There 
Was no indication of rain or tempest, as they speak of thunder- 
storms in these parts; the exact limits of the blackness could 
afterwards be defined, through every leaf and branch of the fruit- 
trees being coated with a powdery substance which was aptly 
compared to flour of sulphur, the yellowish dust of which, cloud- 
ing the air, was but an incipient form of insect blight, too soon to 
develop into a winged aphis. The phenomenon is not uncommonly 
observed in fruit districts, generally occurring when the wind is in 
the east, from some unexplained cause, to the destruction of the 
young and tender shoots or flower-buds. 

The various aphid appear to me to gain their specific characters 
from the kind of tree they feed on. Thus the rose-aphis differs 
from the lime-aphis, and the hop or fruit aphis from both. The 
eggs are deposited, at the end of the summer, in the interstices 
of the bark for development at a suitable period in the succeeding 
spring. The sexes are distinct, but certain peculiar and interest- 
ing physiological observations have been made on the insect life- 
history. Sometimes there are as many as nine generations of 
fertile female colonies reproduced without the presence of a single 
male. They are bred, live, and die in a wingless condition, re- 
maining in the same spot. In June I saw a cherry-tree with all 
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the fruit shrivelling prematurely, and every young branch infested 
with a black aphis. A solution of quassia chips—3 oz. to the 
gallon of water, and soft soap—proved efficacious in cleansing the 
foliage, but it was too late to save the fruit. Some recommend 
that the quassia should be boiled in the water; I myself have 
reason to think it is better to steep the chips in cold water. 

The most deadly parasite that can attack fruit-trees is the so- 
called American blight (Schizoneura lanigera), a flat-bodied aphis, 
which may readily be detected by the white cottony substance 
which covers each colony. If the insect gains a fair hold on a 
tree, the plant is doomed to slow but sure destruction. The fun- 
goid-looking substance may be seen in patches on the trunk and 
branches of apple-trees, the peculiarity being that the insect always 
attaches itself to an injured part, where the elongated proboscis 
can penetrate through to the woody tissues. Fntire orchards are 
ravaged by this pest, and it is absolutely essential to take remedial 
steps at the first appearance of the enemy. A solution of petro- 
‘eum and soft soap is useful for this purpose, repeated dressings 
being necessary. A preparation of coal-tar has also been strongly 
recommended. Hundreds of trees show the effects of this blight 
in the swollen excrescences on the branches or stem, especially in 
neglected orchards. The cleanly and vigorous condition of the 
trees in the highly-cultivated orchards proves that the attacks 
may be neutralized in the early stages of disease. 

The scale insect (Coccus), allied to the famous cochineal, finds a 
habitat on some plants, perhaps more on grape-vines than on 
apples and pears. The clusters of tiny rose-coloured eggs, con- 
tained in a delicate net, are laid beneath the scaly covering in 
some crevice in the bark of a tree. 

Both the American blight and the incursions of the caterpillar 
(larva of the winter moth) have increased in the most remarkable 
manner within the last ten years. The wingless females of the 
latter moth are said to crawl up the tree-trunks for the deposition 
of eggs in the autumn. To prevent this habit, Miss Ormerod has 
advised that hay-bands steeped or smeared with a mixture of cart- 
grease should be placed round the trees at a few feet from the 
ground. The preparation placed on the trees themselves will 
injure the plant and retard growth ; on the bands it is innocuous. 
I have seen an orchard so treated yielding a prolific crop in the 
following season, when the neighbouring orchards, left to struggle 
alone against millions of predaceous caterpillars, have had every 
leaf stripped off the infested trees. It is sheer nonsense to urge, 
as some growers even now do, that the fuss about blights is unne- 
cessary, and that good and bad seasons alternate in the course o 
nature, in spite of man’s efforts to destroy the pests. Experience 
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has shown that by careful treatment the caterpillar can be checked 
and destroyed, and those who neglect to take the right measures 
are not only suffering increased loss themselves, but are injuring 
the fruit-producing community at large. If the moths have been 
allowed to hatch their eggs on the trees, the larval caterpillars, 
some green, others dark in colour and associated in webs, form 
amid the blossom and setting fruit, reaching maturity with in- 
credible rapidity. One day I saw the webs appear on a hawthorn 
hedge in a country lane. In twenty-four hours the caterpillars, at 
first barely visible, had become nearly an inch long; the cocoons 
bursting, hundreds of the larve crawled forth to eat every leaf for 
several yards along the hedge. The branches were bare, as if in 
mid-winter. So it is on the fruit-trees. I have seen miles of 
orchard in the most fertile valleys with every tree black, and the 
leaves shrivelled to nothing. 

There is yet another effectual remedy to be applied before the 
caterpillar breaks out of the web. The trees should be syringed 
freely with a solution of Paris green (an arsenical preparation, I 
presume), in the proportion of 1 Ib. to a hogshead of water. This 
kills the caterpillar without injury to the plant, whereas stronger 
solutions affect the vitality of the trees. 

One of the main difficulties hitherto in the application of dry or 
fluid preparations equally to the less accessible parts of orchard 
trees has been the impossibility of reaching the distant branches, 
where the tender shoots attract the aphide and caterpillars in re- 
curring succession. The fly particularly comes again and again ; 
one laborious process of washing is insufficient to clear the trees. 
To meet the exigencies of the case, the agricultural implement 
named the strawsonizer (after Mr. Strawson, the inventor), exhi- 
bited last year at the Windsor show, and again this year at 
the Malvern show of the Herefordshire Agricultural Society by 
Messrs. Hornsby, in more perfect form, promises to be of ex- 
treme value. By means of compressed air, fluid or solid sub- 
stances can be distributed at any angle on the land, or among 
the trees and crops, in the most regular and perfect manner. 
Particles of lime, for example, can be disseminated in a fine cloud, 
falling—as the natural blight did on the occasion referred to at 
Pershore—equally on every leaf and twig for a considerable dis- 
tance around the machine, the density of the showers being easily 
regulated by special and ingenious contrivances to this end. If it 
fulfils the expectations that have been formed by many eminent 
authorities, the machine will prove of inestimable value to fruit and 
hop growers, and costing as it does but £30 should materially 
lessen the expense and labour of washing the trees against all 
manner of blight. 
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There are many who reasonably maintain that the heedless ex- 
termination of small birds—most of them valuable insect scavengers, 
even if they pilfer a small proportion of the ripening fruit—causes 
the increase in all kinds of blight, an opinion in which I have 
always shared. For several years it has been my custom to observe 
narrowly the feeding habits of the common every-day birds, and 
the following table fairly embodies the result of my observations. 
House-sparrows, green linnets, and pigeons I regard as totally 
injurious to agriculture generally, and I fear the bullfinches are 
destructive in fruit orchards. 


Thrushes. Eat a proportion of ripe soft fruits, but very 
useful at other times. 

Blackbirds. Great pilferers of soft fruits, useful at other 
times. 

Whinchats. Perfectly harmless. 

Redstarts. Insect feeders. 

Robins. = - 

Warblers. ms i 

Goldcrests. 


Hedge-sparrows. 
House-sparrows. 


Tree-sparrows. 
Tits. 


Altogether injurious, as they feed on grain and 
buds. 

Harmless. 

Insect feeders, sometimes destroying buds in 
their efforts to secure aphide. 


Nut-hatches. Harmless. 

Wagtails. Insect feeders. 

Pipits. Harmless. 

Shrikes. Insect feeders. 

Fly-catchers. a - 

Goldfinches. Harmless. 

Greenfinches. Altogether injurious to crops. 

Hawfinches. Feeding chiefly on hard seeds, sometimes 
injure fruit-buds. 

Chaffinches. Harmless. 

Linnets. 7" 

Bullfinches. Injurious to the fruit-buds. 

Buntings. Harmless. 

Larks. Injurious amid spring corn-fields. 

Starlings. Insect feeders, but sad robbers in cherry 
orchards. 

Swallows. Insect feeders. 

Woodpeckers. = o 

Owls. Vermin killers. 


Hawks. 


9? 
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Corncrakes. Harmless. 

Pigeons. Extremely destructive to grain-crops. 

When the useful birds have been hopelessly decimated, the 
farmer will begin to realise the loss arising from so ruthless a 
destruction. 

The common ear-wig (wig is a contraction of wing, the wing- 
cases of the insects being ear-shaped) causes great damage 
amongst the fruit, and flying only by night, it is extremely 
difficult to eradicate. An incessant warfare of extermination, in 
which the birds will always join if allowed fair play in the 
orchards, should be waged against these pests. A fruit-grower 
recently exhibited a bottle containing upwards of 2,000 ear-wigs 
collected from his trees and fruit. One individual insect, he 
stated, eating into a choice apple, might cause a whole room 
full of stored fruit to rot in premature decay. 

With a productive capacity capable of considerable extension in 
the western shires, it is not a little strange that better provision 
is not made for the preservation of all perishable fruits. Dried 
Normandy pippins can be purchased at every grocer’s shop, and 
yet I never hear of apples being so preserved for the market at 
home. Crystallized fruits are largely imported from the south of 
France ; why cannot English growers so conserve both cherries 
and pears? Dried apple-chips, I believe, arrive in regular con- 
sigaments from America, together with other tinned fruits ; 
surely these might be preserved in England when the market is 
overstocked with produce ripening all at the same time. At Per- 
shore and Sudeley movements have been initiated in this direction, 
but there is room for great development in these industries 
beyond the efforts of the several jam factories. 


C. ParKINson. 


THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN STRIKE. 


Ar the present acute crisis in the world-wide conflict between 
labour and capital, a few remarks as to the cause and probable 
consequence of the great Australian strike, by a colonist of thirty 
years standing, may perhaps be not altogether inopportune. English 
readers will have already gathered, even from the meagre fragmen- 
tary cablegrams from Australia which have made their unwonted 
appearance in the English press, that the industrial conflict at the 
Antipodes is one of quite an exceptional character. As we know, 
it ostensibly commenced with the disaffection and subsequent 
strike of the marine officers employed on the intercolonial 
steamers. In order to compel the ship-owners to accede to their 
demands these officers formed a trade union, and affiliated it 
with the Trades and Labour Councils which form the Executive of 
almost all the trade unions in Australia. To this step their 
employers, the shipowners, gravely objected, on the ground that 
the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Unions were in affiliation with the 
Trades and Labour Councils, and that it would be entirely subver- 
sive of all discipline for those who were placed as officers over 
these men to be associated with them in a common league. 

In thus stating as a preliminary what I have called the ostensible 
cause of the great Australian strike, I believe I have done so in a 
manner that no trade unionist, and not even the Social Demo- 
crats in Australia, could dispute. But the grievance of these 
marine officers is a very minor matter, and has little or nothing to 
do with the state of society in Australia which has led to the 
present open conflict between militant Trade Unionism and the 
rest of the community. 

Before Mr. H. H. Champion started for Australia, he requested 
an interview with me, in order to obtain my advice as to his 
present tour in that country. 

We had more than one conversation, and though neither of us 
(I can speak confidently for myself) imagined that this widespread 
civil war was on the point of bursting out throughout those 
Colonies, we very naturally discussed such matters as the Dockers” 
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Strike, the enormous voluntary contributions sent at the very nick 
of time by the Australians for the Dockers’ Union, and the proba- 
bility of a similar but much more widespread conflict in Australia 
itself. 

Mr. Champion is an educated man, and it was therefore pos- 
sible to discuss these matters with him without friction from a 
point of view decidedly antagonistic to that of his friends the 
dockers. 

I insisted on the point, as I have done from the first, that the 
bulk of the money sent from Australia to the Dockers’ Union came 
out of the pockets of the outside public. 

It will be remembered that at the time a great deal of eloquent 
nonsense was being talked in this country, as to this munificent 
donation of some £40,000 being a proof of the solidarity of 
labour. 

As all of us now know, this money was cabled to England in 
hot haste to alleviate a supposed famine in the East End, the 
Australians having been told somewhat sensationally that thou- 
sands of women and children were at the time actually starving to 
death in London. Mr. Champion was not slow to admit all this, 
especially when I informed him of the praiseworthy, but too pre- 
cipitate, zeal of many capitalists and leading men whom I per- 
sonally knew in Australia. I remember instancing the conduct 
of Mr. James Service, an ex-Premier of Victoria, who is a 
wealthy banker and leading merchant in the city of Melbourne. 
When the sensational news as to the imminent starvation of the 
women and children in the East End reached Melbourne, a body 
of capitalists, with whom Mr. Service was associated, met to 
discuss the matter, and some of their number wisely thought it 
might be as well to wait until the English mail arrived with 
fuller particulars of the distress; but the zealous ex-Premier 
fairly denounced them, and said, at such a time there should be 
not a moment’s delay, and what relief could be afforded should be 
sent at once. Hence, as I pointed out to Mr. Champion, the vast 
Australian contributions were cabled. He seemed to me readily 
enough to acquiesce, and very pertinently asked what would be the 
reaction of the Dockers’ Strike on any future labour conflicts in 
Australia itself. 

Here we have, in my opinion, I will not say the cause, but 
certainly one of the causes of the industrial war now raging in 
Australia. It was inevitable that the object lesson afforded by the 
rout of Mr. Norwood and the triumph of Mr. John Burns, at the 
London docks, would not be lost upon those who aspired to be the 
leaders in a new labour war in the Colonies. 

To the little knot of working-class politicians who have man- 
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aged to get into their hands the control of the central Trades 
Councils with their vast network of affiliated Unions—the ‘“‘ bosses,”’ 
in the phraseology of American politics—it was not difficult to 
find a pretext for carrying out the policy of a widespread 
simultaneous strike, by which the business of the community 
should be brought to a standstill, and “‘ capital,” as they express 
it, “‘ forced as a suppliant to its knees.” 

Such a pretext was furnished by the opposition of the ship- 
owners to the proposal of the marine officers to affiliate their new 
trade union with the central Trades and Labour Council. 

So far these ‘‘ bosses” have had their way. They have thrown 
out of gear almost the entire industrial machinery of Australia. 
The shearers in remote up-country stations have refused to clip 
the sheep for their employers—the squatters—save on their own 
terms ; so likewise have the wharf-labourers, and lumpers refused to 
handle non-Union wool. 

They have in all trades, skilled and unskilled, resisted the 
attempt to introduce free labour—that is, the labour of men who 
do not belong to the Unions. 

This, indeed, is the crux of the whole problem—whether or not 
workmen shall be allowed to enter into free contracts with 
employers, or whether every form of labour, skilled and unskilled, 
shall be banded into close unions or guilds under the control of 
the political ‘‘ bosses ” at the central bureaucracy—the Trades and 
Labour Council. 

That war is still being waged fiercely, and we may best study 
the varying fortunes of the combatants on the great battle-fields 
of Melbourne and Sydney. 

In Melbourne the other day the employers of labour met at the 
Atheneum Hall in Collins Street, to the number of some 2,000, 
and there formulated what appeared to them to be the only con- 
ditions under which labour and capital could harmoniously 
co-operate. The opposing forces were then drawn out in battle 
array, we are told, to the number of 70,000, in the Flinders Park, 
a goodly proportion of whom, of course, would be only casual sight- 
seers or persistent loafers. 

Still, we may be sure that the ‘‘ bosses” of the Trades Hall— 
Messrs. Trenwith, Carter, Hancock, Maloney, and Murphy—took 
effective means to arrange an imposing demonstration representing 
the various Trades Unions, which they may be said practically to 
control. 

My late visitor, Mr. H. H. Champion, figured at this monster 
demonstration, but seems to have given grave offence, both by his 
counsels of moderation and the fashionable cut of his garments. 
‘Twas ever thus; and I imagine that Mr. Champion -has had 
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sufficient experience to know that neither the ex-President of the 
Melbourne Trades Hall, Mr. Hancock, nor its political secretary 
and ‘ wire-puller”’ Mr. Murphy, will care very much to welcome a 
possible rival. 

Of these local labour leaders, there are three who have seats in 
the Victorian Legislative Assembly —Mr. Trenwith, a working-class 
representative who sits for the important metropolitan constituency 
of Richmond, and is a man of some mark. Mr. Trenwith is, I 
believe, avowedly an Atheist, but he would appear to take a much 
more socialistic view of political questions than does his hard- 
headed and able prototype in England, Mr. Bradlaugh. 

He is the only man of his type who may be considered dan- 
gerous to the existing order of things in Australia, by reason of a 
certain rugged honesty and force of character which has hitherto 
stood him in good stead, and has, in fact, made him indispensable 
to the official wire-pullers of the Trades Hall Council. 

Of the others, it must be admitted that Mr. Hancock, who was 
President of the Trades Hall Council last year at the time of the 
Dockers’ Strike in London, and who cleverly utilized the oppor- 
tunity to induce capitalists and all sorts and conditions of men in 
Victoria to send through him their contributions to Mr. John 
Burns, is a man with some of the dubious gifts of a party leader. 
Mr. Hancock is not in Parliament. Mr. W. T. Carter, and Dr. 
Maloney, a youthful medico lately walking the London hospitals, 
are of the usual frothy order of demagogue, and both of them 
have seats in the Legislature. 

Mr. Murphy is the foremost representative of the local Irishry 
in the labour world, and is not yet in Parliament. 

Naturally such men, if they receive, on the one hand, the enthu- 
siastic plaudits of vast out-door assemblages, come in for some 
very pungent criticism from their parliamentary colleagues, or in 
the columns of the press. 

This, of course, they are prepared for, and if a man aims at 
notoriety, attack is always much more useful to him than com- 
mendation ; for men remember and repeat to one another words of 
abuse about their fellows, but rarely take the trouble to recount 
their praises. 

However that may be, I gravely doubt if these three Horatii, 
Messrs. Trenwith, Carter, and Maloney, who are now doubtless in 
their own eyes doing heroic work in what they absurdly call a 
*‘ capitalists’ parliament,” will much relish the sturdy attack made 
upon them by a minister of the Crown, himself an old democratic 
leader, who by reason of his courage and ability at this crisis has 
undoubtedly made himself the leading man, for the time being, in 
Victoria. 
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I allude to Mr. James Brown Patterson, a native of Alnwick, in 
Northumberland, an old Colonist, who has been in many Victorian 
Cabinets, and who has held more than one portfolio in the existing 
Gillies-cwm-Deakin coalition government. 

From my correspondence of late with some of the leading 
citizens of Melbourne, I believe I may honestly aver that I have 
had, though at this long distance from my home, more than one 
authentic peep behind the political scenes in Victoria. I gather, 
then, that it has been almost entirely owing to Mr. Patterson’s 
vigorous counsels at the meetings of the Cabinet that law and order 
have so far been maintained in Melbourne. In these days we know 
from experience how difficult it is to find a man who will speak out 
at the risk of his popularity. It is this want of moral backbone 
on the part of the responsible leaders of public opinion which has 
made the “‘ boss”’ such an important figure in English as well as 
in American politics. Mr. Patterson, I understand, finding that 
no one would “bell the cat,” told the responsible Minister that 
unless steps were at once taken to ensure the protection of peace- 
able citizens, he would resign his portfolio, and tell the public in 
plain terms why he had done so. The Cabinet thereupon took the 
requisite steps, and military and police forces were quickly brought 
into Melbourne, and the proper orders given to put down at once 
any signs of disorder or rioting in the streets. The natural con- 
sequence was that the scoundrelism of the place, which was form- 
ing itself into a kind of camp-following of the Trades Hall Council, 
plainly seeing the authorities were in earnest, refrained from 
public mischief. With great vigour Mr. Patterson, a few days 
after the monster meeting in Flinders Park, attacked Mr. Tren- 
with, the most capable of the Trades Unionist leaders, in a style 
so trenchant and outspoken, that his victim, who, as I have said, is 
a man of intelligence, keenly felt it. 

‘The Member for Richmond,” exclaimed the indignant Minister, 
“‘is simply the advocate of a class who don’t work, and don’t 
want to.” 


“Such a class,” interjected Mr. Trenwith, ‘“‘ought to go to 
gaol.” 

** Aye,” retorted Mr. Patterson, ‘‘ and their advocates too.” 

A week afterwards Mr. Patterson went down to his constituents 
at Castlemaine, and made by far the most sensible utterance that 
has yet been heard in Australia on the strike. 

“There would always be differences of opinion,” Mr. Patterson 
declared, ‘‘ upon ordinary questions of policy, but there could be 
but one view as to the true functions of Government; above all 
other qualifications required, that of being able to maintain 
respect for order, and to make the perpetrators of, and accom- 
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plices in, brutality, shrink with fear and trembling before the 
authority of the law, as representing and being the voice of the 
majesty of the people. The ability to do this, the inclination and 
determination to exercise all the power at their command, was 
the crucial test by which the country should judge those entrusted 
with the administrative powers in their name.” 

This, I maintain, is the only sound democratic doctrine of govern- 
ment. I was pleased to see that Mr. Patterson, in his memorable 
speech, spoke well of my acquaintance, Mr. Champion, and quoted 
from that gentlemen with high approval the following declaration : 
‘In a country which is governed by a free and democratic con- 
stitution, every logical man must respect, support, and defend the 
law, or boldly and honestly declare himself a rebel. Nothing can 
be more unfair than at the same time to claim the protection of 
the law yourself, and deny it to your opponent.” 

Let me here parenthetically observe that I believe the visit of 
Mr. Champion to Australia at this juncture is a singularly for- 
tunate circumstance for all who have at heart the real well-being 
of that community. Despite the opposition of the local “‘ bosses,” 
he will be listened to attentively by the more thoughtful trade 
unionists in Melbourne, and such words as Mr. Patterson quoted 
cannot but have an effect in deciding the present issue. Mr. 
Patterson in quoting them seemed to feel this, for he added 
immediately afterwards, “It would be well for the world if the 
leaders of the masses were always so honestly outspoken as Mr. 
Champion. It would save endless trouble.” 

The vigorous Victorian Minister then proceeded to deal with the 
whole question in words which cannot be improved upon, and 
which it would be well if all of us, in Great as well as in Greater 
Britain, would carefully ponder at the present time. Let me quote 
a few of these trenchant sentences. 


Any Government that would look supinely on whilst cowardly outrages were being 
committed upon decent, inoffensive citizens, whose only fault was that they desired to 
do honest work for fair wage, who would fold their arms and give the rowdies a show, 
which, according to some, was the right thing to do, would basely betray the country 
by which they had been placed in power; and they would deserve to be hurled from 
office, covered with ignominy, not only for bringing discredit upon themselves, which 
would be a small matter, but for tarnishing the fair fame of this colony for all time, 
which would be irreparable. The duty of the Government was clear and well marked 
out. The case now presented must be thus defined:—We saw two important combi- 
nations at each other’s throat, and in the struggle the machinery of industrial, 
domestic, and social life had been completely thrown out of gear. On the other hand, 
we had the overwhelming bulk of the community, whose only interest in the contest 
was much inconvenience and great loss For any body of mento be able to 
plunge the great city of Melbourne in darkness without a moment’s warning, and with 
supreme indifference as to the consequences, was to occupy a position of oft-recurring 
danger, and such a condition of things impelled many minds to set about thinking 
out a method of obviating these evils by obtaining better security than the present 
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state of affairs appeared to afford; and he (Mr. Patterson) had heard very many say 
that the ill-advised act referred to, of handing over the city to be sacked, would never 
be obscured, forgotten, or forgiven. 

I have, perhaps, quoted enough to show the drift and tenor of 
this vigorous speech which has already had a marked effect on 
the community. It will be evident, as I have insisted throughout 
this article, that the real point at issue is whether the small hand- 
ful of men who have contrived to gain ascendency in the Trades 
Hall Council. shall be allowed to dominate the whole Colony. 
Rightly considered, therefore, the present struggle is not between 
labour and capital in Australia, but between the leaders of certain 
organized Unions and the rest of the community. On this point 
it is well to bear in mind the important labour statistics which Sir 
Henry Parkes, Premier of the sister colony of New South Wales, 
with his customary political astuteness, has just caused to be com- 
piled. 

According to this Government return, the workers of New South 
Wales number 319,000, of which only 40,000 belong to trade 
unions, out of which latter number only 9,000 are on strike. Now 
the ‘‘ bosses ’”’ of these 9,000 who have brought about the present 
industrial war, claim to speak not only on behalf of the 40,000 
trade unionists, but also in the name of the 319,000 working men 
who form the mighty phalanx of labour in New South Wales. And 
a similar tale will be found to be true with regard to Victoria, 
where the bulk of the working-classes would be found to utterly 
repudiate the leadership of Messrs. Hancock and Murphy. 

This, however, though absolutely true, only shows the immense 
power of these limited trade unions, when at a word from head- 
quarters the gas strikers turn out in a body, and thereby, as Mr. 
Patterson expressed it, ‘‘ plunge the great city of Melbourne. in 
darkness without a moment’s warning.” 

It is only due to Sir Henry Parkes, the distinguished veteran 
Prime Minister of New South Wales, to say that his recent decla- 
ration in the Legislative Assembly on October 14th, sums up with 
statesmanlike grasp and conciseness the real meaning and actual 
results of the great Australian strike. 

Speaking primarily of the state of things in his own colony, Sir 
Henry declared that “‘ the strike is almost as disastrous as a bom- 
bardment,” adding that ‘‘ the country would suffer less at the 
hands of an enemy.” 

The stoppage of fuel for the railways, which, it must be borne in 
mind, are the property of the State in Australia, he denounced as 
“‘almost tantamount to revolution.” ‘ But,” added the stout old 


Colonial Premier, “the Government is determined to remain 
supreme.” 
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It will not be forgotten by those who have been reading the 
exciting telegrams from the Antipodes recently, that 1,000 union- 
ists actually seized upon the Corrinal coal-mine, near Wollongong, 
driving away by violence the free men who were working it. 
The local police were of course quite powerless against such 
numbers, but Sir Henry at once despatched a special train from 
Sydney with a large body of police and military to recapture the 
mine. 

Since then the Government have reiterated that they are deter- 
mined that the free men shall be protected from the personal 
violence of the trade unionists on strike. This resolute attitude 
on the part of the Executive in New South Wales will bear the 
same fruit as it is doing in Victoria. If the Government deter- 
mines at all hazards to protect the free labourers, the industries 
of the country will be again set going, despite the trade unions ; 
and as a consequence the great Australian strike must speedily 
collapse. 

It is worthy of note that Sir Henry Parkes, as well as Mr. 
Patterson, have both sprung from the people, and have both been, 
even in the narrow sense in which the phrase is generally used, 
‘‘working-men.” Sir Henry, who is justly proud of the fact 
that he was a Birmingham artizan, and who up to the time that 
he was as old as Mr. John Burns actually worked at his trade, 
surely has as good a right to pose as a working-class leader as 
any of the men, either in England or Australia, who have lately 
become so prominent in connection with these deplorable strikes, 
and who, in so far as they are ceaselessly engaged in political 
agitation, and in some cases are already members of public bodies, 
are no longer workmen any more than a Colonial Prime Minister is. 

There is one very important point upon which I had much con- 
versation with Mr. Champion, and which all thoughtful persons 
will feel is of the greatest moment at the present crisis. It is with 
regard to the predominance of the Irish element among the un- 
skilled workers in Australia. 

Mr. Champion told me that during the Dockers’ Strike, Cardinal 
Manning had bewailed the fact that while so many of the men were 
Roman Catholics, few, if any, of their leaders were. 

“Now,” said Mr. Champion, “‘I suppose in the Colonies many 
of the leaders of the proletariat party would be Irishmen and 
Roman Catholics.” 

This is no doubt a fact. 

We have the prominent example of Mr. Murphy of the Trades 
Hall in Melbourne, and recently when an enormous procession of 

strikers marched through Sydney to the Exhibition building, they 
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were headed, we are told, by “stalwart Delegate Mooney of the 
Shearers’ Union,” whose name bespeaks his Hibernian origin. 

I have no doubt, if one could examine the rolls of these Unions 
representing unskilled labour, there would be found a preponder- 
ance of Irish names. 

As I informed Mr. Champion, the Irish, or those of Irish origin, 
still form a very large proportion among that class of labour in 
Australia. 

English and Scotch labouring men, too, take far less kindly to 
the rude orderings of the political ‘“‘ boss.” 

They would be less likely to come out in a body unless they had 
their own personal grievances. Then, again, we must bear in mind 
that the Irish form a fourth, roughly speaking, of the Australian 
population. But it should be remembered that among that fourth 
are thousands of families possessing considerable wealth and large 
estates in the various colonies. These to a man will be in favour 
of the existing order of things. It has been rumoured, I maintain 
by those in ignorance of the social state of Australia, that the 
heads of the Roman Catholic Church there would be likely to take 
sides with the organizers of any wide-spread social revolt. Such 
rumours are probably set afoot by those to whom the wish is father 
to the thought; for in the admirable attitude by the Pope towards 
boycotting and the Plan of Campaign in Ireland, as well as in his 
more recent denunciation of Socialism in Europe, we may discern 
a high social morality which it would be well indeed if many 
** little would-be Popes”? would emulate. 

Those who argue in this way, too, forget that the Roman Catholic 
Church is by far the wealthiest religious organization in Australia. 
It would, therefore, in the case of a successful revolution have the 
most to lose, and would probably be treated as the Church was in 
France at the time of the Great Revolution. One can imagine the 
jubilant alacrity with which that class of Socialists who are in 
favour of the community resuming possession of the land of the 
country, would seize upon those superb city sites on which the 
cathedrals and leading churches have been erected, and for which, 
as a rule, it must be admitted the State received very inadequate 

payment. 

Then, again, every ecclesiastical organization must consider the 
position of its own members; and among the members of that 
faith in Australia are thousands of well-to-do colonists as well as 
hundreds of extremely wealthy ones. 

We know how strongly the minority of English Roman Catholics 
resent any trifling with the wilder democratic practices, whether 
in Ireland or in England. In Australia, if the heads of the Church 
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were to proclaim their adherence to the cause of the “ have nots” 
as against the “‘ haves,” it might lead to unforeseen consequences 
very disastrous to the promulgators of that policy. 

One word in conclusion. 

In making what many well-meaning enthusiasts will regard as 
a bitter indictment against those claiming to be the Labour party 
in Australia, I have only to say that from the age of twenty-one, 
when I exercised my rights as a Victorian citizen, my voice and 
vote were always on the side of the Democracy. 

I have always held, and still hold, that the local plutocracy 
have all the wealth, but few of the civic virtues, of a genuine 
aristocracy. 

My motto then, as now, was “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number”; and it is this which makes me so deeply dis- 
trust and earnestly bewail the present revolutionary teachings and 
practices of those who, in ignorance or from pure wantonness, 
are endeavouring to destroy the priceless fabric of civilization 
which it has taken so many ages of man’s ceaseless toil and noble 
endeavour to create. 


A. Patcuett Martin. 
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Mr. Lane would probably be the first to acknowledge that these 
two interesting volumes* cannot properly be termed a biography. 
A selection from diaries and letters, of which we are repeatedly 
told that the most interesting and valuable parts have been sup- 
pressed, can hardly lay claim to that title. It was not Mr. Lang’s 
fault, of course, that he was obliged to pluck the fruit before it 
was ripe, and no doubt he has done the best he could with the 
materials at his command. How far it is well to attempt to write 
the lives of statesmen before it is possible to tell the whole truth 
about them, is a question which he was not perhaps called upon to 
answer. But, at all events, it is a pity that the work was not 
given to the world under a more appropriate title, and described 
simply as ‘Selections from the Letters and Diaries of Lord 
Iddesleigh ” ; since that is what it reallyis. But, taking the book 
as we find it, we may say at once that much of it is very good 
reading, and for those who are familiar with the political contro- 
versies of Sir Stafford Northcote’s generation, both useful and 
suggestive. Its social and literary interest has been pretty well 
exhausted already by previous excavators. 

When young Northcote, at the age of twenty-four, became 
Mr. Gladstone’s private secretary, he saw in him the Tory leader of 
the future. ‘‘ He stands almost alone as the representative of prin- 
ciples with which I cordially agree.” The principles here meant 
are the principles enunciated in Church and State, published in 
1889. ‘I look upon him as the representative of the party 
scarcely developed as yet, though secretly forming and strengthen- 
ing, which will stand by all that is dear and sacred in my esti- 
mation in the struggle which I believe will come ere very long 
between good and evil, order and disorder, the Church and the 
world, and I see a very small band collecting round him, and ready - 
to fight manfully under his leading.” Mr. Gladstone himself did 
not see them, as he tells us in his chapter of Autobiography. Yet 
we are rather inclined to think that had he really wished to do so, 
he might have ranged a young England party round himself, far 
more powerful than the one which actually bore that name, and 


* Life, Letters, and Correspondence of Sir Stafford Northcote, first Lord Iddesleigh, 
By Andrew Lang. William Blackwood & Sons, London and Edinburgh. 1890. 
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capable of doing much, if not all, that young Northcote expected 
from it. 

Sir Stafford was returned for Dudley, a borough belonging to 
Lord Ward, in March 1855, but vacated it in 1857 in consequence 
of his vote on the Chinese question. In 1858 he was offered a 
seat at Stamford, and a place in Lord Derby’s second Government, 
and now, for the first time, he formally enrolled himself as a 
regular supporter of that statesman, having previously preferred 
to call himself a Conservative Peelite. Still even now he clings to 
Mr. Gladstone, and does not accept Lord Derby’s offer till he has 
duly consulted his oracle. The response is favourable. He is 
returned for Stamford in the autumn of 1858; and in the follow- 
ing January takes his seat as Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
But even now he is not to be supposed to have abandoned his 
allegiance to Mr. Gladstone. He will never act against him, he 
says, on any personal question; and indeed at this time, there 
seemed very little probability that he would ever be required to 
act against him at all. Mr. Gladstone was approaching nearer 
and nearer every day to a union with Lord Derby. We may learn 
that much from the Life of Bishop Wilberforce. He was soon to 
accept the mission to the Ionian Islands at Lord Derby’s hands. 
He will shortly be found supporting his Reform Bill of 1859, and 
refusing to support the vote of want of confidence in him moved 
by Lord Hartington. It is difficult to understand why he refused 
to take office with him except on the supposition that he was pre- 
vented by his Peelite friends. Nobody saw more plainly than Sir 
Stafford Northcote the mistake which the Peelites had made in 
joining the Coalition Government ; but, like many others, he failed 
to see where the true remedy lay. In 1855, he writes in his 
journal: ‘‘ Now the fruits of that miserable coalition, which I 
have always abhorred, are beginning to taste bitter. Oh, what a 
position the Peelites might now have had if they had never joined 
it! As it is, they have rendered their accession to power impos- 
sible at present, and we are reduced to Derby, Dizzy, and Ellen- 
borough. It is a bad business, I fear.” 

Yes ; but why was it a bad business? Why did not the Peelites 
take that opportunity of healing the schism in the Conservative 
Party, and forming, in connection with Lord Derby, as strong a 
Government as Sir Robert Peel’s had ever been, if not stronger ? 
**T am one of those,” said Northcote, in his address to the electors 
of Exeter, some years before, ‘“‘ who have long lamented that 
differences upon commercial policy should divide those who ought 
to be united in the firm support of peace, order, and good govern- 
ment at home, and the maintenance of friendly relations with the 
old allies of the British nation abroad.” Sir Stafford Northcote 
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says that the Peelites, by their coalition with the Whigs, had 
“rendered their accession to power impossible.” Why? This 
was not the opinion of Lord Derby, or of Lord Palmerston, and 
decidedly not the opinion of one who, in many respects, was a 
better judge than either, the Sovereign herself. The Canningites 
in 1828 readily rejoined the Tory Party under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, though there were several public questions on which they 
did not agree with him. Why should not the Peelites have 
rejoined the Tory Party under Lord Derby, with whom, now that 
Protection was abandoned, there was no public question on which 
they differed? It is to the conduct of this party during the ten 
years that followed the death of Sir Robert Peel that the ultimate 
ascendency of Radical Liberalism is distinctly to be traced. Tum 
decuit metuisse tuis, we would say to the Conservative Liberals, 
and Liberal-Unionists of the present day, who are so fond of 
throwing this result in the teeth of the Conservatives. 

Both Sir Stafford Northcote and his guide, philosopher, and friend, 
supported the Reform Bill of 1859, which Mr. Lang, we strongly 
suspect at second-hand, calls ‘“‘ a shifty compromise, without any 
life or sincerity in it.”” Mr. Lang, perhaps, does not know the 
history of the question. The Whig-Radical Party forced it on as 
soon as Lord Derby took office in 1858, and Mr. Bright’s northern 
tour in the autumn of that year was the first example of that 
method of agitation which has culminated in Midlothian cam- 
paigns. The Conservative Ministry had every reason for making 
an effort to deal with Parliamentary reform, except for the ridicu- 
lous objection that it was not theirs to deal with. The theory that 
one party is to have a monopoly of this question, and another of 
that, would make Parliamentary government impossible; and bad 
enough as the party system is now, that would make the yoke of 
it unbearable. Under a Government like our own, great questions 
have to be settled when the time is ripe for them, and by the 
Party which happens at the moment to have the greatest facilities 
for doing so in a safe and constitutional manner. Very few con- 
stitutional Liberals would now deny that if Peel and Wellington 
had framed the Reform Bill that was necessary sixty years ago, 
they would have produced a better one than Lord Grey’s. The 
reason is that Lord Grey’s Government was obliged to court the 
extreme Radicals. Wellington would have had to satisfy only the 
moderate Whigs. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, therefore, were 
perfectly within their rights in taking up the question of Reform ; 
and their measure was, and was meant to be, a test measure. 
Now, they said, if the Whigs are in earnest about Reform, they 
will take this measure into Committee, and mould it, if necessary, 
there. The Whigs refused. They rejected the second reading, 
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and turned out the Ministry because they had not satisfied the 
public. Having gained their end, they tranquilly shelved reform, 
and the public indifference showed plainly enough how hollow the 
agitation had been. Neither the Whigs nor the public really 
wanted a Reform Bill, in spite of all the clamour that was raised. 
“We pricked the imposture,” said Mr. Disraeli to me soon after- 
wards ; and this was exactly what the Conservatives had done. 

As to the Bill itself, the main principle by which Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli were actuated was this. They never thought an arbi- 
trary pecuniary qualification for the exercise of the franchise a 
wise or durable arrangement. Still, there the ten-pound franchise 
was. It had lasted nearly thirty years. The people had got used 
to it, and the Parliaments returned by it had done good and useful 
work. Ministers came to the conclusion that they would give it a 
further trial. It was pretty certain that no other pecuniary stan- 
dard would possess any elements of stability. The choice lay 
practically between keeping the existing franchise and descending to 
a rating franchise. There was no permanent abiding-place between 
the two; therefore they adhered to the former. But it was neces- 
sary at the same time to extend the franchise, and this Mr. Disraeli 
endeavoured to do by what were called the fancy franchises, though 
there was no more reason for calling them by that name than for 
calling Kensington or Battersea a fancy constituency. 

We may as well finish in this place what there is further to 
be said on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. Sir Stafford 
Northcote kept up his Diary in 1866, but unfortunately dropped it 
in 1867. What he has written in the former year is full of interest. 
Perhaps the most surprising entry of all is one at the very be- 
ginning of it, on the 2nd of February, when he came to town for 
the meeting of the new Parliament. The Conservative Party, 
which between 1859 and 1865 had gained so many seats that they 
were nearly equal to the Ministerialists, lost more than thirty seats 
at the General Election ; and the talk at the time in all high 
political circles was of ‘‘ reconstruction,” that is, the strengthening 
of the Conservative Party by a:union with some of the old Palmer- 
stonians. In that case, Mr. Disraeli thought there must be a 
change of leadership either in one House of Parliament or both, 
and offered to retire himself, if that would facilitate matters. 
Lord Derby, who did not relish the suggestion at all, said that in 
that case the only possible leader was Gladstone, ‘‘ who is quite pre- 
pared to take the high Conservative line.” This is the first that has 
been heard of any such contemplated fusion. But it could never 
have worked. Lord Derby himself said, ‘‘ We should never get on 
together; he would always be quarelling with me, and I should 
always be thinking he wanted to trip me up.” A Government 
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under two such leaders, with Dizzy ‘‘ amusing himself” below 
the gangway (the expression he made use of to Sir Stafford North- 
cote), would hardly have lasted out the Session. It would have 
been a perpetual triangular duel. 

What is evident from all these entries is this, that a design for 
superseding Mr. Disraeli in the leadership of the Conservative Party 
was far more advanced at that time than has been commonly 
supposed, or than Mr. Froude, in his Life of Lord Beaconsfield, 
seems to have any idea of. Even Lord Cairns, Disraeli’s great 
friend, had his combination. The Duke of Somerset to be Premier, 
General Peel to lead the Commons, Roundell Palmer to be Attor- 
ney-General or Lord Chancellor, Disraeli to take the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and Lord Derby to stand on one side. But, on the 
whole, while everything was still in darkness, Gladstone seems to 
have been the favourite. A lady told Sir Stafford that if anything 
happened, the Queen would send for Gladstone. ‘‘ He will take 
General Peel, and Stanley, and yourself.” Sir Stafford said he 
was now bound to Mr. Disraeli, and was, of course, told that 


nothing could be done without that gentleman’s consent. Sir 


Stafford also said that “he didn’t believe the Conservatives would 
accept Gladstone as their leader.” It was too late. Sir Stafford 
himself is an excellent gauge of party opinion on this subject. 
We may measure by him the willingness of the Conservatives in 
general. If he did not see his way any longer to joining his old 
leader, were the others very likely to do so? Lord Cranborne, 
with a truer Parliamentary instinct, ridiculed the idea of acting 
with “‘ W. E. G., or anybody but Dis.” 

As there is no allusion in the Diary to Lord Derby’s attempt in 
1866 to form his government on a broad basis, Mr. Lang may not 
be aware that it was made. But had Lord Grosvenor and Mr. 
Lowe, together with Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Clarendon in the 
House of Lords, responded to the appeal made to them by Lord 
Derby, there need have been no leap in the dark. I may here 
quote very briefly what I have said elsewhere on the subject. 

*‘Lord Derby found no encouragement in any quarter to 
persevere in an attitude of resistance, and to have asked the Con- 
servative Party to stand in the breach by themselves would have 
been certain death to them, and no good to anybody else. A 
Reform Bill would have been carried over their dead bodies, and 
they would have been wiped out of political life as completely as 
the Eldonian Tories after 1882; remembered only as a blind and 
bigoted party who had fallen a sacrifice to their own obstinacy.”* 

We must now retrace our steps a few years to glance at Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s position during .the Government of Lord 


* Life of Lord Derby, p. 161. 
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Palmerston. It was now that he made his reputation as a 
financier, by his great speech on the paper duties, on the 22nd 
of April 1861. ‘‘The speech,” says Mr. Lang, ‘‘ was the real 
beginning of his career, and of his importance in politics.” He 
was said to be ‘‘Gladstone at his best, without Gladstone’s 
temper ” ; and it was this speech which incited a London publisher 
to apply to Sir Stafford Northcote for a work on finance, which 
ultimately appeared under the title of Twenty Years of Financial 
Policy, and a most admirable little treatise it is. In the meantime 
came the American Civil War, the Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
the great controversy about our national defences. On these Sir 
Stafford’s diary is pretty ample. He entertained very strong 
opinions on the American contest, throwing all his influence into 
the scale of neutrality, and he shares with Mr. Disraeli the 
credit of having saved the Conservative party from a very dangerous 
mistake. On the subject of Denmark and Germany he was equally 
an advocate of peace, but thought there was some chance of the 
war party gaining the ascendency in the Cabinet ; and adds that 
if Lord Palmerston were a younger man he would probably get rid 
of his pacific colleagues, and invite some of the more war-like 
Conservatives to join him. Curiously enough, the only one he 
mentions by name as likely to listen to such an overture is 
** Robert Cecil.” One wonders what reason Sir Stafford North- 
cote could have had for hazarding such a conjecture as this. 
Certainly not the faintest idea of any such arrangement had ever 
crossed the mind of Lord Robert Cecil himself. Sir Stafford did 
not look with a very favourable eye on the outlay incurred by 
Lord Palmerston for our national defences, being one of that school 
who think a full purse better than a stone wall; and that 
England’s true defence always has been, and always must be, her 
greater lasting-power, the result of her superior wealth. But, 
granted that her wealth protects England, what is to protect her 
wealth? Sir Stafford Northcote hardly seemed to realise the fact 
that the theory of wearing down our enemies by our superior 
command of the sinews of war could only hold good as long as our 
commerce, our arsenals and our dockyards were secure against 
attack. 

In 1874, Sir Stafford Northcote became Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and continued to be asked, almost as long as he held that 
office, what he had done with Mr. Gladstone’s surplus, supposed to 
amount to five or six millions. It was evident the majority of his 
interrogators believed, as perhaps many people believe still, that a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s “surplus” is kept in a large box, 
into which he dips his hands at pleasure. But what is ordinarily 
meant by a surplus is only an estimated surplus, the amount by 
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which the revenue of the coming year is calculated to exceed the 
expenditure. The actual cash balance left by Mr. Gladstone in 
1874 was £870,000. The estimated excess of income for the year 
1874-5 was five millions and a half, and the people had the benefit 
of this by the remission of nearly five millions of taxation. Then 
began the bad years, and no more such Budgets were possible. 

What the public will chiefly desire to learn from Mr. Lang’s book 
with regard to this period of Lord Iddesleigh’s life is the view that 
he took of the Eastern Question, which, after all, probably was 
the rock on which the Government was wrecked. On this subject 
Sir Stafford drew up some “ Notes” shortly after leaving office 
in 1880, and on these Mr. Lang has drawn largely ; but unhappily 
we have here again Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. “It 
is unfortunate,” Mr. Lang says, ‘‘ that the whole piece cannot be 
given to the world.” It is, indeed, very unfortunate, since it con- 
tains a scheme drawn up by Sir Stafford Northcote as an alterna- 
tive to the Berlin Memorandum, which, says Mr. Lang, is ‘‘ not 
matter for publication.” Nevertheless, there is something to be 
gleaned from these Notes of no inconsiderable importance. It 
was clearly Sir Stafford’s own view that the difficulty of managing 
Turkey arose mainly from the harangues of the Opposition orators, 
who were never tired of dilating on the Turkish proclivities of the 
Government in a tone leading Turkey to believe that England 
would in the long run take up arms for her. These persistent 
representations neutralized all the efforts of the Cabinet. ‘‘ The 
Turks were undoubtedly led to believe that the Conservatives were 
their friends in the sense in which Mr. Gladstone and his satellites 
declared them to be; and that, deny it as we might, lecture them 
as we pleased, it was certain that in the last resort we should be 
found ready to fight for them.” 

On another famous incident of this eventful period Sir Stafford 
tenders interesting evidence. On the 18th of July 1878 Lord 
Derby, in the House of Lords, said that he had quitted the Cabinet 
because “‘ the island of Cyprus, together with a point on the Syrian 
coast, were to have been seized by a naval expedition sent out from 
England, with or without the consent of the Sultan.” Lord 
Salisbury denied that the account of this resolution of the Cabinet 
was ‘‘true,” as far as his own memory went, or “‘ correct.”” With- 
drawing the expression “‘ true,” he solemnly repeated, in the name 
of his colleagues, that Lord Derby’s statement was not ‘‘ correct,” 
though, of course, it was only Lord Derby’s memory, not his 
veracity, which Lord Salisbury impugned. On this Sir Stafford 
writes: ‘‘ Lord Salisbury was quite justified in his contradiction ; 
but I have no doubt that Lord Derby gave correctly his own 
impressions of what had passed.” 
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In reference to the Schouvaloff agreement, we again have to 
regret the omission of Sir Stafford Northcote’s explanation. We 
only find ‘‘ that there was nothing discreditable in it.” Mr. Lang, 
though his bias is the other way, is able to see that, regarding the 
Eastern Question as a whole, Sir Stafford’s views on it were “calm, 
just, and statesman-like.” He can see that to talk of “‘ turning the 
Turks out of Europe’’ was verging upon nonsense, and he quotes 
with approval a letter from Sir Stafford to Mr. Thomas Farrer, 
which is not only full of good sense, but points again to the real 
difficulty which the Government had to contend with. The 
object being to obtain a settlement without a conflict, we might 
force upon Turkey a constitution made for her by Europe, or 
call on her to make one for herself. The latter plan, he thought, 
might answer if everybody had fair play. ‘‘ But our atroci- 
tarians will denounce such proposals here, and the intriguers would 
do their best to make any constitution unworkable, so that fair 
play would be unattainable.” To show the spirit that was abroad, 
*‘a prominent and versatile Liberal leader ’—Sir Stafford might 
just as well have named him—observed to a friend, ‘‘ he had no 
idea that Bulgarian atrocities would turn out such a clipper.” 

Sir Stafford Northcote disapproved the purchase of the Suez 
shares, but in his general views on India, South Africa, and Egypt 
there is nothing specially characteristic. 

“The most delicate and crucial later incidents” in Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s career in Opposition were, according to Mr. Lang, the 
case of Mr. Bradlaugh, the debates on the Cloture, and the rise of 
the Fourth Party. History will remember that, although the leader 
of a weak minority against a powerful Government led by a great 
man, Sir Stafford opposed him with success, and kept Mr. Brad- 
laugh out of Parliament for five years. Whether he was right or 
wrong, the result is a tribute to his Parliamentary ability, which 
can never be explained away. My own opinion is, however, that 
the most important circumstance during these five years was Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s connection with the Reform Bill of 1885. He 
it was who seems to have brought about the conference between 
the leaders of the two parties, by which alone the last Reform 
Bill was made possible; and his own account of his secret inter- 
view with Mr. Gladstone at eleven o’clock at night at the house of 
Mr. Algernon West is likely to be a locus classicus in the history of 
Party. Mr. West had a dinner party that night. But so anxious 
was Mr. Gladstone that the interview should be kept secret, that 
Sir Stafford was not admitted till everybody else had gone; and 
then he was let in by Mr. West himself. 

In the summer of 1885, on Lord Salisbury becoming Prime 
Minister, Sir Stafford Northcote went up to the House of 
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Lords as Earl of Iddesleigh and First Lord of the Treasury ; 
and a year afterwards, when Lord Salisbury’s second admi- 
nistration was formed, he took the Foreign Office. So 
matters stood till the meeting of Parliament in the following 
December, when the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill ren- 
dered a new distribution of Government appointments necessary. 
Lord Iddesleigh, with the generosity that was natural to him, at 
once placed his own department at Lord Salisbury’s disposal, and 
waited the course of events at his home in Devonshire. Of what 
followed more than one version has appeared. The Standard 
announced that Lord Iddesleigh had retired from the Foreign 
Office in consequence of illness. Mr. Lang declares that he was in 
his usual health. Such, however, was not the opinion of those 
among his colleagues who had the best opportunities of judging. 
They had felt for some time past that the disease from which he 
suffered was now too far advanced to enable him to continue much 
longer at so anxious and responsible a post as the Foreign Office. 
We know how frequently family affection deceives us in such 
cases; and I cannot think it at all unlikely that his own near rela- 
tions thought him better than he really was. We may easily 
believe that Lord Iddesleigh thought so too; and conscious 
that his offer to Lord Salisbury had been dictated only by public 
considerations, may have been proportionately sensitive to any- 
thing which bore the appearance of a slight. His offer was 
accepted, Lord Salisbury became Foreign Secretary, and it un- 
fortunately happened that the first intimation of the change came 
to Lord Iddesleigh through the newspapers. On this Mr. Lang 
comments as follows: ‘‘That he first heard of the change at the 
Foreign Office from the newspapers was a circumstance to be 
explained, no doubt, by clumsiness or haste, but it was a circum- 
stance deeply to be regretted.” It is not to be explained either by 
haste or by clumsiness, but by a violent snow-storm, which pre- 
vented Lord Salisbury’s telegram from being received at Pynes till 
after the papers of the day had anticipated its contents. 

If ever there was a man who answered to the description of a 
scholar and gentleman, it was the first Lord Iddesleigh. But he 
was hardly suited, as his biographer seems ready to acknowledge, 
for the rough, rude work of modern parliamentary life. He would 
have filled to perfection such a part as was played by Lord Liver- 
pool, with the same business talents, the same common sense, the 
same tact and temper, combined with the genial manners and mental 
accomplishments that were all his own. He was not afraid of pro- 
gress or of making popular concessions, and he was in favour of all 
the measures of parliamentary reform which his friends either pro- 
posed, carried, or helped to carry. He was not, therefore, a timid 
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or reactionary politician in any sense of the word. He belonged to 
that section of the Tories who had accepted Mr. Disraeli’s teaching ; 
and it is no small tribute to the character of the great Tory leader 
that he retained to the last the confidence, affection, and loyalty of 
so able, upright, and conscientious a colleague as Lord Iddesleigh. 
It was not that he did not see the danger of democratic. govern- 
ment; for there is abundant evidence that he did. He was not blind 
to the possibility of social collisions in the future, but he hoped 
that in the sober sense and practical qualities of the English 
people, and the still surviving strength of our national institutions, 
we possessed elements of stability sufficient to withstand the 
shock. His deficiency was neither in breadth of mind nor in 
political sagacity. It was rather, if I may be excused for saying 
80, in force of character: that undefinable superiority which rules 
mankind as by a spell, and confers an authority on the leader of a 
popular assembly which neither knowledge nor eloquence nor wit 
could impart without it. Circumstances may enable men of very 
different calibre to fill the foremost place in quiet times, and under 
an aristocratic system. But when it becomes necessary to lead or 
to control a democracy; when Governments are confronted by 
political and economical problems, which go to the root of the 
social order ; when powerful orators and popular demagogues find 
their way into the House of Commons, to whom the traditions 
and conventions of the past are objects rather of ridicule than of 
reverence ; when the old ties are loosened, when principles grow 
indistinct in the confusion, and personal ambition begins to assert 
itself with less and less disguise every day ; when the language and 
bearing of rival politicians and parties grows louder and wilder, 
and even the courtesies of ordinary life are in danger of being for- 
gotten ; then is seen the want of the master spirit, who can 
Ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm, 

and compel submission by the magic of his moral supremacy. 
Lord Iddesleigh was not such a man, and it was his misfortune 
that his lot was cast in such times as I have described. But if he 
was not in the front rank of statesmen, he will always be remem- 
bered as the very type and model of the best class of English 
politicians ; the class which has contributed more than any other 
to maintain the high tone and ancient dignity of the English 
House of Commons, which will probably decline as it declines, 
and die with its extinction. 

T. E. Kesseu. 
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Many platform speeches, and the return of the Gladstonian can- 
didate for the Eccles Division, are the two most striking features 
of the month in the arena of domestic politics. The success of 
Mr. Roby, such as it was—for, after all, a majority of two hundred 
and five is but slight in a constituency containing so many thou- 
sands of voters—ought not to surprise anyone, though it has 
naturally and, with our present combative political habits, quite 
legitimately been made the subject of much exultation on the part 
of the Opposition. It seems to be generally agreed that Mr. 
Egerton was defeated because he would not pledge himself to vote 
for an Eight Hours Bill as regards persons who work underground, 
and Mr. Roby won because he gave that pledge. For our part, 
we felt pretty certain that whichever of the two candidates took 
that engagement on himself, while the other refused it, would be 
at the head of the poll; and our only astonishment is that the 
majority of the successful candidate was not greater. We shall 
perhaps shock some of our friends if we add that, though a poli- 
tician must be rather unscrupulous or very adventurous who 
promises to vote for a Bill that has not been produced, or even 
for the principle of a proposal that has certainly not yet been 
sufficiently considered, we are nevertheless of opinion that the 
attitude of a man both wise and conscientious should be an atti- 
tude, not of antagonism to the suggestion, but, on the contrary, 
one of warm sympathy. Not to deal in generalities, we will 
suppose ourselves standing for a constituency where there is a 
large mining population. In that case, our language would be 
somewhat to the following effect :—‘‘ In an ideal state of society, I 
am strongly of opinion that eight hours are quite long enough for 
human beings generally to devote to work out of the twenty-four ; 
and it ought to be the aim of all of us to enable people to attain 
to this ideal as far as is practicable. Is it practicable to attain or 
approximate to this condition? Let the miners of England select 
a delegate, and let the persons whose capital is employed in mines 
select one also ; and let these two representatives of mining capital 
and labour meet two other persons, named by the Government 
and by the Opposition respectively—the two latter receiving no 
instructions except to listen, to gather information, to keep an 
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open mind on the subject, but with a disposition to hope that the 
end proposed can be attained. If anything approaching to agree- 
ment be arrived at among these four persons, then let a skilled 
legal draftsman draw up a Bill embodying the result, and let it be 
laid before the public for general discussion.” If the scheme 
prove to be a feasible one, everybody will be delighted, and nobody 
will be injured ; and a candidate expressing himself in this sense 
would escape the obloquy of being assumed to be opposed to a 
reduction of the hours of labour. 

Political warfare is now carried on so unscrupulously that 
every effort will be made to persuade the mining population, and, 
indeed, the labouring classes generally, that Conservatives do 
not wish to see their hours of labour shortened. We trust, and 
believe, there could not be a grosser calumny. But they will do 
well to proceed on the assumption that their opponents will omit 
no opportunity of propagating and enforcing it; and, therefore, 
they ought to give themselves additional pains to exonerate them- 
selves from the imputation, and to let the wage-earning classes 
know exactly what they do think upon a question which people 
may rest assured they will have to face in a serious spirit during 
the next few years. It may be that the miners themselves are 
against the proposal, though we greatly doubt it. It may be 
that the mine-owners could not carry on their labours profitably, 
if it were accepted, though we must be permitted to doubt that 
also. It may be that the price of coal would, in case of its appli- 
cation, advance materially, and so augment the cost of almost 
everything produced in this country, and thereby severely handi- 
cap, if not utterly cripple us, in our competition with foreign 
manufactures; and we confess that such would not be an im- 
probable consequence. But since the point has been raised, let us 
all approach it in a frank and friendly spirit, proclaiming from the 
housetop, if necessary, that we ardently desire to see the regular 
hours of labour reduced to eight, if it can be done compatibly with 
our retaining our due share of the trade and commerce of the 
world. 

For the rest, we fear the Eccles election, like so many preceding 
bye-elections, tells us nothing of what we want to know. Under 
our system of voting, it is absolutely impossible to decide whether 
there is a majority for or against Home Rule in Ireland, for or 
against an Eight Hours Bill, for or against Local Option, for or 
against the Government. At bye-elections there is so much “ cross- 
voting,” in consequence of the raising of a host of minor issues, 
and of voters knowing that the Government will not be turned out, 
or materially shaken, by the return of the Opposition candidate, 
that the sum total gives us no conclusive instruction as to the real 
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mind of the constituency concerning any of the few great contro- 
versies before the country. At the same time, we are free to confess 
that it is exceedingly disappointing to find that a Government which 
has restored order and vindicated authority in Ireland, which has 
conducted our Foreign Policy with such supreme and acknowledged 
skill, which has reduced taxation and the National Debt and 
managed the Finances with perfect satisfaction to almost every- 
one, and which has opened fresh avenues to our commerce in 
Africa, which has added to the strength of our army and to the 
comfort of our navy, should not carry everything before it, when 
what is called national opinion is appealed to. We fear that there 
is a good deal of ignorance, of levity, and of want of patriotism, 
among too many of our “ capable citizens.” 

Of the various political speeches which have been delivered during 
the month, we do not feel disposed or called upon to say much. 
Nearly all of them have been of a merely polemical character ; and 
we fear it cannot be otherwise, so long as the Opposition carry on 
their tactics in the present fashion. Conducting themselves less like 
politicians than like pugilists, they have necessarily to be encoun- 
tered with their own weapons; and our only satisfaction in the un- 
edifying spectacle is that the assailants of the Government usually 
get the worst of it. Equally little do we feel inclined to comment 
at any length on the flight of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, since in 
doing so they have only acted in perfect conformity with their 
antecedents, and with the contempt for law and the utter disregard 
of their own personal dignity which has marked the behaviour of 
the more active members of the Irish Separatist Party. They 
have departed for the United States, on a huge begging tour, 
which they likewise regard as perfectly consonant with the 
dignity of their country. If they beg for fresh sinews of war, 
with which to carry on the war of sedition, disloyalty, and agra- 
rian dishonesty against the Government and the landlords of 
Ireland, their conduct, whatever we may think of it, is explicable. 
But in so far as they strive to raise money for the relief of real 
distress, they will assuredly be endeavouring to obtain it by false 
pretences. Mr. Tuke and other impartial experts, to say nothing 
of official reports on the subject, establish conclusively that the 
failure of the potato crop is partial alike in quantity and in exten- 
sion ; and Mr. Balfour has pledged his reputation to the capacity 
of the Poor Law Authorities and the Government between them 
to cope successfully with the evil. The Chief Secretary has been 
usefully engaged, while Mr. Morley and others have been busy in 
publicly maligning him, in visiting the districts which it is believed 
will prove to be the chief sufferers from the potato disease; and 
he is actively pushing on the construction of those Light Railways 
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which will be such a boon to the poorer portions of the Island, 
and whose construction the Separatist Representatives of the Irish 
people laboured so energetically in Parliament to retard, lest the 
Government should reap credit and acquire authority by coming 
practically to the rescue of their more distressed countrymen. 

Contrasted with this noble activity of the Chief Secretary, the 
voluminous invectives poured out by Mr. Gladstone during his new 
campaign in Midlothian are very sorry work. Mr. Gladstone has 
certainly demonstrated that he is a marvel of bodily strength and 
mental endurance; and many voters are so inconsequently 
constituted that they will give him their confidence and their 
support on the strength of these qualities. But the aged and 
vigorous leader of the Opposition said nothing, in the course of his 
long and numerous speeches, to cause the judicious to modify 
their regret that he is not spending his declining years in a 
different fashion. No public question has been elucidated or 
furthered by his discourses. He still refuses to explain how he 
proposes to deal with those difficulties in providing Ireland with a 
separate Parliament, which caused the House of Commons to 
reject his Irish Measures four years ago. On Labour questions, 
and more especially as regards the Hight Hours Bill, he spoke 
with eloquent ambiguity; and he remits to others the task of 
dealing with Disestablishment in Scotland, after having inspired 
false hopes by precipitate utterances. 

As we have not been able to deal with it elsewhere, we call 
attention in this place to ‘‘ General” Booth’s volume, Through 
Darkest England, and the Way Out. We fear that the author will 
no more be able than any of his numerous and philanthropic 
precursors along the same path, to achieve the great things he 
promises. But the volume is well deserving of attention; for it 
seems to be written with sober earnestness and in a business-like, 
practical spirit. Moreover, Mr. Booth has intimate personal 
acquaintance with the various social diseases he describes, has. 
struggled bravely, and not without success, to mitigate them, and 
must have at his disposal a highly-organized body of voluntary 
workers. The weak point of his entire scheme, and it is a very 
weak point indeed, is that he assumes the “ submerged tenth,” 
as he calls the pauper population, to be willing to work hard and 
effectively, without any compulsion, provided only they are given 
a fairchance. That is precisely what we doubt; nor can we think 
that model villages, model farms, or modern colonies, can be 
constructed out of the materials with which he proposes to 
constitute them. At the same time, let him try by all means; 
nor do we see that anyone can do harm by striving to co-operate 
with him, whether by personal service or by money contribution. 
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No sensational incident has ruffled the surface of Continental 
Politics, since we last wrote about them; burning questions, of 
which there are only too many, continuing to burn in a steady 
rather than in a fitful manner, and “black spots ” certainly losing 
nothing of their blackness. Signor Crispi has delivered a long 
and interesting speech at Florence ; and another is expected from 
him shortly at Turin. At Florence he defended with courage and 
with ambiguity the action taken by his Government against the 
champion of Italia Irredenta, pointing out that the toleration of 
their inopportune propaganda would be incompatible with the 
maintenance of the Triple League of Peace, on whose supreme 
importance Signor Crispi descanted with unusual fervour. In his 
mouth, no doubt, the denunciation of a policy which aims at the 
satisfaction of ‘‘ national ” aspirations sounds strange and startling ; 
but Signor Crispi is only another instance of the change of attitude 
that comes over irresponsible agitators when transformed into 
responsible statesmen. There is not a Power in Europe, which 
might not cause trouble to its neighbours, and excite danger for 
itself, were it to aspire to round off its territories by acquiring 
contiguous districts in which its language and literature prevail. 
The language of the Italian Premier was the language of common 
sense, exceedingly familiar to plain people; and it is curious to 
observe what a reputation for wisdom prominent politicians 
acquire by suddenly proclaiming truths always recognized by 
ordinary mortals, and which they themselves perhaps have long 
ignored or even actively repudiated. Early in November, an 
interview will take place between Signor Crispi and General von 
Caprivi; and it is thought probable that at this, their first 
conference, they will discuss the propriety of renewing the engage- 
ments which concern the Triple Alliance, when these expire, as 
far as Italy is concerned, in 1892. A certain amount of antagon- 
ism to this suggestion has been manifested south of the Alps; but 
we feel pretty sure that it expresses only the view of a conscientious 
but comparatively small minority of politicians. Italy made its 
choice when it first drew nearer to Germany and Austria; and 
that decision could not now be reversed, without exposing Italy to 
the gravest dangers. Its former allies would thereby be trans- 
formed into enemies ; and the friendship of France, even supposing 
it to be an equivalent for what would thus be lost, is not to be 
acquired by the Italians, save at a price no high-spirited people 
would dream of paying. Our own relations with Italy remain 
excellent, and have not been impaired in any degree by the failure 
of the negotiations between the two countries for the delimitation 
of their respective spheres of influence in the neighbourhood of the 
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western shore of the Red Sea. The wish of Italy to occupy 
Kassala could not possibly be granted, unless the Cabinet of Rome 
were willing to give a formal pledge to evacuate it, when requested 
by Egypt and England to do so; and the Italians naturally are of 
opinion that it would be money and energy thrown away, tempo- 
rarily to occupy Kassala, on these unsatisfactory conditions. 

A new Portuguese Ministry has been formed in the course of 
the month ; but no sooner was it constituted than the Legislature 
was dismissed for a long holiday; and consequently nothing has 
been done to obtain Parliamentary ratification of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Convention respecting the rights of England and Por- 
tugal on the Zambesi and its neighbouring territories. To the 
ordinary intelligence, nothing could well seem more short-sighted 
or fatuous; for it is certain that neither this country nor its 
Colonies in South Africa will thereby be deterred from entering 
on the lands specified as belonging to us by the unratified agree- 
ment, and it is quite conceivable that Cape Colony and the South 
African Company, now both practically represented by Mr. Rhodes, 
will interpret that arrangement in a sense most favourable to their 
own projects. 

The German Emperor has been as active as usual. Early in 
the month, he paid a visit to the Emperor Francis Joseph, and 
received a reception both splendid and enthusiastic from the 
burghers of Vienna. At its close, he has been engaged in cele- 
brating the ninetieth birthday of the great strategist of the age, 
Field-Marshal von Moltke. It is probable that His Majesty has, 
to use a familiar phrase, “put on the big pot” on this occasion 
with all the more ostentation, because he wished to obliterate the 
idea, in so far as it exists, that he fails to treat old servants of the 
Crown with due gratitude and consideration. In a word, Count 
Moltke has been covered with a sort of double supply of honours, 
because these cannot just at present be conferred at all on Prince 
Bismarck. It is, however, only fair to observe that Prince Bis- 
marck, by his extraordinary language, employed on more than 
one occasion since his retirement from office, has rendered it 
almost impossible for the Emperor to approach him with advances 
of friendship or with offers of distinction. Nor will anyone allege 
that the honours lavished on Count Moltke are excessive, if he 
remembers what that scientific soldier has done for Germany. 

It is perhaps only natural that these fresh festivities at 
Berlin should not be regarded with favour at Paris; but our 
neighbours would have acted more wisely, and with greater dignity, 
had they remained exclusively occupied with their own affairs. 
In not doing so, they only remind the world of the material 
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difference there is between two countries, one of which produces a 
Moltke, and the other of which evolves a Boulanger. The reve- 
lations concerning this odions and contemptible adventurer have 
now come to an end; and they have covered only too many of his 
countrymen with a portion of the discredit by which he has been 
for ever submerged. The French Legislature is once more in 
Session, and is mainly occupied with considering the Budget. 
Concerning the march of events in the Balkan Peninsula, 
there is nothing new or startling to record. The Greek Elections 
have just taken place; and M. Tricoupis, whose position pre- 


viously was a somewhat perplexing one, has now suffered an utter 
defeat. 


October 29. 
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The Colonial Office. 


To tae Eprtrors or THe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

All who have read Mr. Stanley Leighton’s instructive, able, and 
temperate article on the scandalous mismanagement of our Colonial 
Affairs, will agree that the evils to which he wisely calls attention 
demand the immediate and careful attention of Parliament. The posi- 
tion of the honourable member himself in the House of Commons, 
is a sufficient guarantee that his charges of indifference, incompetence, 
and procrastination, are not lightly made, and I hope that in the 
coming Session he will have the support of members on both sides of 
the House who are aware of the facts of the case, and alive to the im- 
portance of the question. Year after year we are continuing the 
pernicious policy which Mr. Leighton exposes and condemns, and our 
brethren in the Colonies are being estranged from the Mother Country 
by the indifference, obstinacy, coldness, and even discourtesy shown 
them or their accredited representatives by the bureaucratic hierarchy 
in Downing Street. 

Actuated by the best intentions, successive Secretaries of State 
have, with an unfortunate lack of firmness, endeavoured to inaugurate 
a more enlightened, conciliatory, and sympathetic policy; but after a 
brief struggle they have capitulated to the narrow-minded permanent 
officials who, united as one man, condemn the slightest deviation from 
the “old paths” as “contrary to precedent,” and throw every con- 
ceivable obstacle in the way of an enlightened and broad-minded 
Minister. 

In the past, as Mr. Leighton has clearly shown, Imperial interests 
have been shamefully neglected; petitions from Colonies and depen- 
dencies are systematically disregarded after a bare acknowledgment, or 
thrown aside for a while, and then answered in grandiose language 
which chafes rather than soothes the feelings of the outraged memorial- 
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ists. When will Parliament recognize that the time has now come for 
an entire change, both in the line of policy and in the personnel at the 
Colonial Office? Men quite behind the age, steeped in routine, who 
delight in academic discussions, profitless hair-splitting, and poring over 
musty and well-thumbed precedent books, are no longer fitted to control 
the destinies of ‘“‘ Greater Britain.” If we are to retain the affection 
and esteem of our brethren beyond the sea (in South Africa, to wit, which 
I have specially in view as I write this letter), we must purge Downing 
Street of the men, estimable and meritorious as they may be as private 
citizens, who wholly mistake their public duty. Safe in their obscurity, 
they clog the wheels of progress by hanging millstones on the neck of 
the Minister of the day, and by withholding information from Parlia- 
liament, are, in reality, plotting against progress, development, and 
reform. 
Yours obediently, 
Lincoln’s Inn, Ricnarp Norton Lowe. 
October 28, 1890. 


Church Reform. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe ‘‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the discussions upon various topics which have occupied the 
attention of the Church Congress, there are two which do not appear 
to have been brought under consideration. 

1. The inequality of Church Livings. 

2. The position of the Working-man in respect to Church Associa- 
tions, Congresses, &c. 

1. I will give three instances. 

A has a parish of 2,000, value of living £160. No private means and 
a family. 

B has a parish of 6,000, value of living £300. No private means and 
large family. 

C has a parish of 400, value of living £500. 

In the first two cases it is obvious the incumbents must add to their 
income by private tuition, in which case the parish often suffers. 

2. Why should not the working-man be more represented in diocesan 
associations, &c.; at present the laity are all represented by influential 
and well-to-do persons. 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servant, 
October 18th. A CuHuRcHMAN. 
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Mattei v. The Knife. 


To tHe Epitors or tHe “Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The readers of this journal will, I think, heartily rejoice that the 
discussion of the best method of dealing with a widely spreading and 
deeply dreaded ¢ seis entering upon a new phase, and that there is 
a fair prospect of coming to an early conclusion, as to whether it is 
better to jog on along the old lines of operation, which have proved so 
unsatisfactory (385 deaths per million in 1864, 611 in 1888), or to hail 
the advent of new remedies, for which it is claimed that they may not 
only prevent the outbreak of cancer, but can retard its development on 
its first appearing, modify its whole future course, mitigate its frequent 
sufferings, and actually, in some instances, perfectly restore to health 
where the reasonable expectation of healing had been entirely extin- 
guished. 

Before I enter, however, on the main inquiry before us, there are 
three minor points claiming and deserving a brief separate considera- 
tion. 

1. As to a matter of fact, and a point of honour. Dr. Snow alleges 
that in my article of September last I am guilty of making an attack 
upon him and the Institution with which he has the honour to be 
connected, and later on designates me his “ assailant.” 

Now, I must remind Dr. Snow that in the month of July, two months 
before my first article appeared, he made an attack on Lady Paget, 
an unmerciful one on Count Mattei, and then deliberately went 
out of his way (for there was no mention of me in Lady Paget’s 
article) to make a very caustic and ill-considered attack on myself, 
alleging that the only effect of Lady Paget’s article—which she could 
not have contemplated—was the giving of ‘‘a magnificent puff to a 
notorious quack.” This, which was more likely to accomplish the end 
deprecated, moved me to undertake the defence of Count Mattei (for 
Lady Paget needed none, and if she did, has sufficiently supplied it 
since). I completely ignored the assault on myself, and simply ex- 
hibited the merits of the case and illustrated my arguments by a 
reference to the published results of a year’s work at Brompton, of 
which Dr. Snow doubtless had his full share. I am glad to find that 
in the recent article of Dr. Snow he has discovered that I am “an 
educated medical practitioner, who must be thoroughly acquainted with 
the various phenomena of the disease,” &c. It would have been better 
if he had discovered this before. 

2. Another point that still troubles the doctor is, that I have not 
attempted a defence of the Count for retaining the preparation of these 
remedies in his own hand, nor traversed his allegation that ‘‘ any duly 
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educated medical man resorting to such is commonly regarded by his 
professional colleagues (and even by homeopaths, who are not too 
zealous for the old traditions) with grave reprobation.” The fact is, I 
did not think these points then worthy of a moment’s consideration— 
more vital points lay beyond—yet I think I did pause a moment to show 
(and your readers can look back if they will) that Dr. Snow virtually 
answered these his own objections. Nay, he not only reproduces these 
old objections now, which he himself answered before, but he answers 
them again, and with such convincing clearness that I must quote 
his own words and bid them speak for me. ‘ However this may be, 
and in whatever estimation persons deliberately lending themselves to 
such a practice may claim to be socially held, no one would for a 
moment dream of blaming any man suffering from a painful ailment, 
who readily grasped at any means, secret or otherwise, whereby he had 
a fair prospect of obtaining relief’’—that is to say, there is one standard 
of honour and respectability for the patient and another for the 
physician! The patient suffering from a painful ailment may use secret 
nostrums if he has only a fair prospect of obtaining relief, and be blame- 
less, nay, may, if he succeed, be presented as an example to every 
sufferer following along the same sad pathway of pain; but the physician 
or surgeon, who ought to be on the outlook for any and every new means 
of fighting a disease in which hitherto he has been invariably and in- 
creasingly worsted (385 per million in 1864, 611 in 1888), and who, 
having heard of such, delays not to investigate them, and having found 
them to yield the very results he longs to witness, hastens with them to 
the side of his suffering brothers and sisters, puts them into their hands, 
and bids them drink and live, he is to be regarded by his professional 
colleagues of all the pathies, Jews and Samaritans all cordially joining 
hands, with grave reprobation, to be denounced as a “‘ notorious quack,” 
and, in short, ‘‘ sent to Coventry’’! This, I think, should constitute a 
sufficient reply, Dr. Snow answering himself for the fourth or fifth 
time. I might add, on my own behalf, this further, that I am prepared 
to furnish the names of as many “secret nostrums” as are in Count 
Mattei’s list, which are ordered every day by allopathic physicians— 
possibly by homcopaths also—in their ordinary practice, and yet these 
men are not reprobated, but respected and esteemed. 

3. The remaining point is one which I wish Dr. Snow had not raised. 
It is an ugly one. I refrained from doing it in my article, though 
tempted to do so. I studiously avoided it. However, Dr. Snow has 
raised it, and not in that spirit of charity which judgeth no man and 
hopeth all things. He says: ‘‘ It must be observed that if Dr. Kennedy 
occupied a somewhat more disinterested pecuniary position in the matter 
in question, his professions of ardent faith would have so much the 
greater weight, and the striking cases to which he refers would have 
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a better chance of being accepted (like Mohammed’s miracles) upon 
his bare word.” NowI have yet to learn that because a man has a 
pecuniary interest in his professional work, his conscientious application 
of means, old and new, adapted to the treatment of his patients and 
attended with a success which begets within him faith in his treatment, 
and encourages him to make ardent professions of his faith in the larger 
possibilities of the future—I say, I have yet to learn that this detracts 
from the weight of his testimony or the value of his word. 

But if it be thus in my case—and the greater the pecuniary interest 
involved, the feebler must be the testimony and the more unreliable the 
word—what must it be in the case of Dr. Snow, and of scores of 
eminent surgeons throughout the world, who often receive in a single 
hour ‘for an operation which,” says Dr. Snow, “is, at the best, but a 
very blundering and coarse proceeding,” a much larger sum than ever 
falls to the lot of a physician during the whole course (extending, it 
may be, over years) of a healing, or if not life-giving, at all events 
life-lengthening and comforting treatment ? I would have gladly been 
spared this, but Dr. Snow has compelled me. 

Passing finally from all these disagreeables, I am happy to be able 
to concur cordially with Dr. Snow when he writes, “ the results obtained 
by the Mattei treatment are, then, all we have to rely upon in forming 
our judgment. And the point at issue accordingly is, Have Mattei’s 
medicaments the efficacy with which they are credited by his disciplies, 
or are they simply frauds on the credulous?” Manifestly, this latter 
is the view taken of them by Dr. Snow, who regards the designation 
of these liquids as “liquid electricities” as a mere trade jargon, 
strongly savouring of imposture. He likens it to “faith healing,” or 
**the practice among the Moslems of writing a verse of the Koran on a 
scrap of paper, and then swallowing the paper itself, or, in milder 
cases, making an infusion of the same in a cupful of water and taking 
it either in minute homeopathic doses, or in heroic allopathic gulps ;” 
and he considers that thus the Mattei remedies often work most miracu- 
lous cures. One such instance supplied by the writer in the September 
number, he regards as “‘ the most flagrant exception to the accumulated 
experience of the 250,000 years during which he presumes that man 
has inhabited this planet”; but whether the period be 8,000 years, as 
some think, or 250,000, as others presume, the meaning is the same, 
viz., that no such thing has happened before (if it has happened at all) 
since the world began. He asks for names, and addresses, and details, 
grumbles greatly that the case is described in the usual professional 
manner, and alleges that the testimonials appended to the advertise- 
ments of patent medicines rank superior to this case, in that they are 
furnished with a seemingly real name and address. Even here there is 
a reflection cast on the genuineness of these testimonials. One 
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knows not well how to satisfy Dr. Snow; if he employs secret 
remedies, which thousands of the orthodox physicians of the day 

are continually doing, then he is a notorious quack, a pariah, and 

should be boycotted on every hand; if, again, he describes a case in 

the manner common to professional men, and so open to the inquiry 

and investigation of all who read it, then, forsooth, patent medicine 

vendors are more to be commended than he. I need not say that in alk 

the cases that have been published, as well as in this one, where initials 

of name and residence are employed, it is purposely done to restrain 

the morbid curiosity of many who would open up an unwelcome corre- 

spondence with such, or even travel long distances to bore them with 

their questionings. For the past month I had anticipated an application 

from Dr. Snow for the particulars which he now asks, and after leaving 
town for a short holiday, this application has at length reached me in 

the pages of the October number. Immediately on receiving it, I have 
written to Dr. Snow, and declared my readiness on my return to town 
to set Mrs. F’. before him and his colleagues, to supply the whole history 
of her case, which is even more extraordinary than originally described, 
to present the testimony of the various surgeons through whose hands 
she has passed, and who have examined her recently ; and I am now 
awaiting his reply to this communication. I sincerely hope that before 
this letter sees the light this investigation shall have taken place, and 
that the result of it (of which I entertain no misgiving) will have the 
same effect on Dr. Snow as it has had already on the distinguished sur- 
geon who performed all three operations, and whose influence is of 
world-wide range, who is now willing and waiting to put these remedies 
to the test on some of the numerous cases that come continually before 
him. 

It will be seen I have not adverted to the alleged absolute cures by 
Dr. Gross and Mr. Butlin (21 per cent. of cases of mammary cancer on 
the one hand, and 38 of epithelionia of the lip on the other), simply 
because it would open up a very wide range of discussion foreign to my 
purpose ; but I will add, with regret, that such remarkable results are 
sought for in vain in the records of the Cancer Hospital at Brompton 
for the past year, where, notwithstanding ‘‘ the improvements in surgical 
procedures which the past four decades have witnessed,” there is no 
column whatever for the cured, not even one per cent., but on the con- 
trary, the results of 1858 are repeated in 1889. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 
Samuet Kennepy, F.R.C.S.E. 

P.S.—I had hoped to have announced in this present number, the 
result of the investigation of the case referred to in the foregoing letter, 

and have left nothing wanting on my part to place it fully before a 
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competent tribunal. Being unable to bring it before any of the medical 
societies during this month, and being unwilling to rest under the 
imputation of untruthfulness or exaggeration, I have proposed to Dr. 
Snow to bring the whole facts of the case before eight or ten of our 
professional colleagues, to present the woman referred to for examina- 
tion (I have brought her up to London for this purpose), and so afford 
him an opportunity of at once acknowledging the accuracy of my 
statements or of disproving them, and, at the last moment, he declines 
to enter upon such an investigation, declaring it to be inadequate to 
the occasion, and insists upon waiting for a more public investigation of 
the case before a medical society. This I hope to secure; and if this 
fail, then nothing will remain but to arrange the investigation which 
Dr. Snow now declines. Meanwhile I must leave the public to judge 
between us. 

I should like to add that Lady Paget was in error in stating that I 
have a depét for the medicines, which can be obtained from various 
chemists. S. K. 


Analysis of Count Mattei’s Electricities. 


Dr. Hersert Snow presents his compliments to the Editors of The 
National Review, and begs to enclose an analyst’s report upon three of 
the Mattei ‘ electricities,” procured from Messrs. Leith and Ross. 


Analytical Laboratory, 

Vestry Hall, Paddington Green, W. 
October 21, 1890. 
Dear Sir,—On October 2nd I received from you three small bottles 
bearing the Government patent-medicine stamp, each securely sealed 
with a wax, unbroken, seal of a castle on a rock. I have now carefully 
examined these Chemically, Physically, and Microscopically, and I find 
as follows : 

They were labelled ‘‘ Elettricita Bianca,” ‘‘ Elettricita Verde,” and 
«* Elettricita Rossa.”’ 

To find if they possessed any special electrical properties they were 
placed singly in thin glass tubes; these tubes were suspended by silk 
filaments. Under such cirumstances an electrical body would point one 
end to the north and the other end tothe south. Not one of these 
came to rest in such a position ; neither were any of them attracted by 
a magnet, as an electrical body would be. Hence, they certainly are 
not electrical. 

To delicate test-paper they were perfectly neutral. Vegetable extracts 
are usually either alkaline or acid; even if neutral when fresh, they 
speedily change. 
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| 
Elettricita | Elettricita 


Elettricita 

— Bianca. Verde. Rossa. 
‘Colour - - - - - - None. None. None. 
Odour - - - - - None. None. None. 
Taste - - - - - - _ None. None. None. 
Polarity = - - - - . - | None. None. None. 
Specific gravity (distilled water = 1) | 1:0006 | 1:0002 | 1:0002 
Solid matter in 100 parts” - - | 0-01 0:01 0:01 
Metals * - - © ° ° | None. None. None. 
Alkaloids” - - - - - | None. None. None. 


* By metals is meant any foreign to water, or any such as are used medicinally. 


The microscope showed an absence of any floating particles or 
sediments such as are usually present in vegetable extracts. 

There is but one substance which possesses all the above qualities, 
that is, water. 

None of these fluids differ at all from water in any of their 
properties. 

Yours faithfully, 
Aur. W. Sroxes, F.C.S., F.I1.C. 
Public Analyst to Paddington, Bethnal Green, and St. Luke, 
Gas Examiner to London County Council, &c. 


Dr. Herbert Snow. 


Count Mattei’s Discoveries. 


To tHe Eprtrors or THe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

Suffering humanity will owe you a debt of gratitude for having 
drawn attention to Count Mattei’s discoveries. Dr. Snow may publish 
his “‘ denunciation ” of these discoveries, just as the Cardinals may have 
thought that the discovery that the world revolved should only have 
been discussed by priests, because it was contrary to their belief in the 
miracle of the sun standing still at Joshua’s bidding. He says ‘ public 
opinion” in these modern times refuses to tolerate the oppressive 
monopolies of the Tudor days, but is Dr. Snow’s dictum the voice of 
public opinion in England? If so, it is not in Germany. For instance, 
at Regensburg there are so many who take Mattei’s remedies that they 
have their own newspaper (Blitter fiir Elektro-Homeopathie Heilkunde 
des Grafen Cesara Mattei. Druck von Georg Joseph Manz), which records 
the effects of these remedies ; just as the Monitore dell’ Elettro-Omeopatia 
(No. 8, 11th year, 22nd September 1890, published at 46, Via Mazzini, 
Bologna) published an account from Spain, written by Doctor Juan 
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Soler y Roiz, of the radical cure, by Mattei’s remedies, of a case of 
cancer in the tongue, which case some of the most celebrated doctors 
of the city, Barcelona, had previously considered incurable. 

In the previous number of that paper, Dr. Snow may find the 
Italian translation of a letter written by a doctor to the Indian Daily 
News of the 8th of May 1890, about the cure of leprosy by Mattei’s 


remedies. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servant, 
6, Via Serragli, Florence, Artuur J. DanyeEtu. 
12th October 1890. 


Count Mattei’s System. 


To tHe Eprtors or THE ‘“* Nationa REviEw.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


In the August number of the National Review there are two 
articles, ‘‘ Count Mattei’s System,” and ‘‘ What is Education?” After 
the perusal of Lady Paget’s paper, I think one may well ask ‘‘ What is 
education ?”’ 

‘** Populus vult decipi,” is the most perennial of truths, and in all ages 
the deceiver of self or of others has found his most fertile field in the 
ills of the human body, and the weakness of the human mind; which, 
for ever seeking after a sign, and incapable of the patient efforts along 
the lines of scientific principles (which alone can result in the attain- 
ment of the true), endeavours after those secret nostrums which shall 
eradicate every evil, and transmute all into the gold of health or wealth. 
This modern resuscitation of a former Cagliostro is a serious thing to 
contemplate, but perhaps not remarkable in an age wherein panaceal 
pills are swallowed literally by the ton, and soap has attained an apo- 
theosis. It may well give an advocate of education pause to contem- 
plate these evidences of reversions to the more primitive types of the 
Middle Ages; and to cry “‘ Cui bono! ” to all his efforts. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
Heneace Lecce. 
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